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smart appearance — the wearing 

of “LUVISCA” Shirts and Soft 
Collars. You will like the smooth 
fabric the more when you discover 

its endurance. The colours are fast 


as well as pleasing. Equal ey 
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BLADES, EAST & BLADES. Ltd. 


Established 1821. 
CITY OFFICES: WORKS: 


17 ABCHURCH LANE, LEONARD ST., FINSBURY, 
LONDON, E.C. LONDON, E.C. 


Telephones : Mansion House 9681 (5 lines). Telephones: Clerkenwell 3636, 3637, 3638. 
Telegrams : ‘* Identical, London.” 


BANKERS’ CHEQUE PRINTERS. 

BANK NOTES, BONDS, BANKERS’ PROTECTIVE CHEQUES, 
CERTIFICATES, POSTAGE AND REVENUE STAMPS, 
ENGRAVERS AND FINE ART PRINTERS. 
COMPANY PROSPECTUSES. 

WHOLESALE AND EXPORT MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, 
PRINTERS, ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, AND SEAL ENGRAVERS. 
PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR PRINTING. 

PUBLIC COMPANY WORK, INCLUDING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
BANKS, ETC., A SPECIALITY. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 


Paid-up Capital - - - - £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - £4,475,000 


Reserve Liability of Pregeiebers under the Charter £4,500,000 
£13,475,000 


2 | 


COURT OF DIRECTORS : 


RIGHT HON. LORD AI,DENITAM. PV. CG. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTII 1150., 


i eens See RI HT N. Tur EAI MIDLET c 

J. F. G. GILLIAT, Eso. RIG OS. pan BAe OF MIDLE LON, K.P. 
tA A Rescti HAROLD NELSON, Eso. 

KENNETH GOSCHEN, Eso. HORACE PEEL, E30. 

Cc. G. HAMILTON, Eso. JOHN SANDERSON, Eso 

r. R. JOHNSON, Eso. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, E 





HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
WEST END BRANCH: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Numerous Branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description of Banking business in 
Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects Bills. Issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters 
of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Notes and Circular Credits available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 




















BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: E. Fisher, H. T. Mircnetrt, A. W. Tuxe, N. 8S. Jones. 
Foreign General Manager: W. O. STEVENSON. 


Statement of Accounts 


December 3/st, 1931. 


LIABILITIES. 





z £ 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts, including Reserve for Income Tax 

and Contingencies and Balance of Profit and Loss “2 is .. 325,850,461 
Balances in Account with Subsidiary Banks a re fe a“ 4S 714,683 
Acceptances and Endorsements, &c., for account of Customers .. i os . 796, "794 
Paid-up Capital y ny ea e sr ise i = wv hs 15,858,217 
Reserve Fund .. rr eS ” Si - be Pe aa Re .. 10,250,000 

ASSETS. 

Cash in hand, and with the Bank of England ee 6 os os 47,271,696 
Balances with other British Banks and Cheques $ in course of colle ti DM .. oe os 9,638,649 
Money at Call and Short Notice ne i Rs bi is e “F .. 21,766,450 
Bills Discounted . a on - os a - _ .. 40,791,394 
Investments at or below market price ; sie bes .. 56,564,015 
Investments in Subsidiary Banks (a at cost, Jess amounts written off) : 

The British Linen Bank—£1,238,119 Stock .. .. 3,714,357 

Union Bank of Manchester Limited—300, 000 Shares of £5 each, £2 10s. paid 750, 


Other wore | Banks—{including fully paid Shares and 500,000 “ B ” Shares c 
£1 per Share paid up, in Barclays Bank @eminien, Colonial pe 
eo, and 1,000,000 Shares of £1 each, 5s. per share hos up, in Barclays 


Bank (France), Limited) .. ; ' ee .. 2,229,588 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts He re “O .. 172,197,631 
Lie ability of Customers for Acce eptances and Endorseme nts, “&c pale ee se ee 10,796,794 
Bank Premises and Adjoining g Properties (at cost, less amounts written off) ae oa 6,749,581 


HEAD OFFICE: 


54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 
and over 2,080 Branches in England and Wales. 
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we NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND, | 


LIMITED. 





Incorporated in England under the Companies Acts, andin New Zealand by Special Act of the General Assembly. | 





AUTHORISED AND SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL eee £6,000,000 
IRON, cc cs ce cc as iia ll OO 
: RESERVE FUND AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS... ... £2,168,457 | 
E £4,168,457 





Head Office: 8, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


THE BANK receives Deposits for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, 
and conducts every description of Banking Business connected with New Zealand. 


ARTHUR WILLIS, MANAGER. 





THE HIBERNIAN BANK LIMITED 


Established 1825 


Subscribed Capital, 100,000 Shares of £20 each - - - - £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - - - - £500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - - - - - £610,000 
Special Reserve for Contingencies = = s “ zs - £100,000 


Head Office: COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 
SEVEN CITY OFFICES and 106 COUNTRY BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES 
January, 1932. LONDON AGENTS: Lloyds Bank Ltd. 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 





CAPITAL (FULLY PAID) £3,780,192 RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 
DEPOSITS £49,416,137 

comme: [ia cr ee ar) Sete eee 

ENTIRE WORLD COMMERCIAL BANKING — 








(49 CHARING CROSS, S.W.1 
West End (London) Offices! 1 BURLINGTON GARDENS, W.1 
formerly Bank of England 


L ly Western Branch of Ban 
64 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
ASSOCIATED BANK - WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ltd. 


(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House). 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1746. 
CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS - - £3,600,000 


Head Office : 
38 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 


OVER 200 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. | 


London Office : 
38 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2. 


Where accounts may be opened on usual London terms. 


London—City Office: 
3 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 
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LIMITED 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Deposits “ 
Total Assets - 





Established 


HEAD OFFICE: 
LONDON OFFICES 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 











LIMITED 


Fstablist 22 
Head Offices : 

13-17 Old Broad St., London, E.C.2. 
£7,500,000 
£1.590,000 


£36,978,000 
1931) 


£1,015,000 
i 


Capital Subscribed 
Capital Paid Up 
Deposits, etc. 

(31st D ~mber, 
Reserve Fund 


ENGLAND 

13 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2, 
and 27 Metropolitan & Provincial Branches 
and Sub-Offices. 


IRELAND 
34 College Green, Dublin, 
and 243 Branches & Sub-Offices throughout 
the Country. 
Every description of Banking, Foreign Ex- 
change, Income Tax and Executor & Trustee 
Business Transacted. 





31st December, 


THE 
NATIONAL BANK| [MARTINS 


£9,796,000 
£2,212,000 
£2,000,000 
£50,322,360 
- £56,722,109 


1931. 


EVERY BANKING FACILITY 
Spring Gardens, MANCHESTER 


‘75, Cornhill, E.C.3 
West E 


46, Old Bond Street, W.1 


3, Water Street 


End Branch, 






tS 


) 


“ r 
mn, E.C3 


2, Castle Stre 
. 76, Cornhill, L 
Spring Gardens, Manchester 
Old Bond St, London, W.1 





BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
WATER ST., LIVERPOOL. 
London Office : 

68, LOMBARD ST.., E.C.3. 


DISTRICT BANK 


Manchester District Office : 
43, SPRING GARDENS. 


Capital Paid Up and Reserves £7,190,866 
Deposits, etc., at 31 Dec. 1931 £75,927,392 


The Bank has over 565 Offices, and Agents 
in all the principal towns at home and 
abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, 


Trustee and Foreign Exchange 

Business transacted. The Bank is 

prepared to act as Registrar for 
Public and Corporate Bodies. 





ns, Manchester 
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REPORT 
BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE 


BANK OF IRELAND 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3lst DECEMBER, 1931, 
rO THE GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS 


ON FRIDAY, the 22nd JANUARY, 1932, 


At 1 o'clock in the afternoon. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1931. 




















LIABILITIES. £ s. d. ASSETS. 
Capital paid up 2.769.230 15 5 Cash at Head Office, £ s. d. £ s. d 
Rest a ,150.000 0 0 Branches, and Bank 
Notes and Post Bills in Cireula- of England . 1,939,172 2 4 
tion £ s. d Cash at Call and Short 
Consolidated Notice al 3.120.019 10 & 
Bank Notes 5.059191 13° 0 
Outstanding &s0,000 0 90 Brit'sh Government Debt ... 2.630.769 4 7 
Less Held Irish Free State Govern- £ s. d 
by Bank 99,411 0 90 ment Bills... coon OO 
7TAO5S89 OF OU Government Securities 
Other Notes and Post Bills in (including Stocks 
Circulation 1,123,807 19 1 lodged with the 
Government and other Public Currency Commission 
Accounts ‘ 2,620,514 0 11 as security for Con- 
Deposit, Current and other solidated Bank Notes 
Accounts, including {eserves Outstanding, per 
for Contingencies 29,045,288 7 2 Contra) nite --- 11,970,944 0 O 
Acceptances, Endorsements, ete 35416 O O Other Securities soe tn 845 «8 CO 
Profit and Loss Account, Balance - - 16,294,789 0 O 
as below ; ; 293,576 2 1 Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted, 
etc. . 14,935,773 16 4 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 
Endorsements, ete., as per Contra... 35,416 0 O 
National City Bank, Ltd 
406,000 shares of £1 £ 6 d. 
each, 10s. paid 203,000 0 0 
18 shares of £1 each 
fully paid Pe ve Is 0 O 
203,018 0 0 
Bank of Ireland Nominees, Ltd. ... 20,000 0 OU 
Bank Premises, Head Office al d Brane hes 
—at cost, less amounts written off am 669,464 10 9 
39,845,422 4 8 
————— 
Dr. Profit and Loss Account for the Year ended 31st December, 1931. Cr. 
To Amount transferred to Reserves £ s. ad. £ s & 
for Contingencies. 400,000 O 0 By Balance brought forward from last year 81,481 3 10 
Interim Dividend paid August 1 ,, Net Profit for the year, after meeting 
of 84 per cent., less Income all charges, and providing for Bad 
lax ‘ 200,076 18 6 and Doubtful Debts (other than 
Proposed Final £ e 4. those provided for out of the Reserves 
Dividend for for Contingencies), Interest on 
the Year Deposits, and Rebate on Bills not at 
ended De- maturity, Pensions, ete. Deprecia- 
cember = 31, tion of Securities and Bad and 
of 9 per cent., Doubtiul Debts have been fully 
less Income provided for out of the Reserves for 
lax 202,759 12 Contingencies made in this and 
» Balance carried previous years Ace ay “~ 512,171 16 9 
forward — to »» Transfer from Rest. ek ain 300,000 0 0 
next year 99,516 9 8 
293,576 2 1 
£893,653 0 7 0 7 
WILLIAM N. FOSTER H. J. MILLAR, Governor. 
General Manager and Accountant-General LINGARD GOULDING, Deputy-Governor. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the balances on the books at the Head Office in Dublin and with the 
Returns from the Branches, as certified by the Agents and Sub-Agents. We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness 
of the Cash Balances at the Head Office, and at the Bank of England: we have verified the Securities representing 
the Investments of the Bank and those held against Cash at Call and Short Notice; and the Bills Discounted held at 
the Head Office have been produced to us 

We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and, in our opinion, such Balance Sheet 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's affairs according to the best 
of ourinformation and the explanations given to us, and as shewn by the Books at the Head Office and the Certified 

teturns from the Branches 
DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO.,\ Auditors 
January 14, 19382. Chartered Accountants. F ee —_— 
Accounts opened and Agency Business undertaken for approved Foreign and Colonial 
Banks and other Financial Institutions. 
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IS PUBLISHED BY FINANCIAL 
NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
LIMITED. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices :— 
20 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone: Avenue 7543 
Advertisement Offices : — 

6 BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : Central 8327. 


« 


THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
RATES ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
BY POST IN THE’ UNITED 
MINGDONM 2.0.6.0 <s:080 £1 13 0 
BY POST TO CANADA..fI 13 0 
BY POST ELSEWHERE 

ADORE oc cccsionds {1 15 Oo 


THE EDITOR WILL BE GLAD 
TO RECEIVE MS. ARTICLES. 
THOUGH EVERY CARE WILL BE 
TAKEN, HE CANNOT HOLD 
HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR 
ARTICLES SENT HIM 


* 


BRENDAN BRACKEN, EDITOR. 
NORMAN CRUMP, ASSISTANT 
EDITOR. 
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MIDLAND BANK. 


LIMITED 





Chairman : 


THE RIGHT HON. R. MCKENNA 


Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E.. S. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Managing Director: FREDERICK HYDE 


Statement of Accounts 
December 3/1 st, 1931 


LIABILITIES £ 
Paid-up Capital.. ae sé ea ae -- 14,248,012 
Reserve Fund .. ais -- 11,500,000 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts 

(including Profit Balance). . £359,158,995 | 
Balances due to Affiliated Compenies 2,793,400 | 361,952,395 
Acceptances & Confirmed Credits .. ia es 9,148,354 
Engagements... ne me ke “a es 430,073,925 

ASSETS 

Coin, Bank Notes & Balances with Bank of enpane 38,505,989 
Balances with, & Cheques on other Banks ° 15,205,876 
Money at Call & Short Notice , ° -- 16,129,800 
Investments at or under Market Value ° es 42,190,262 
Bills Discounted. a “< ee 84,132,250 
Advances to Customers & other Aecounts aod -- 197,637,464 
Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co, Ltd. :— 

Loans on behalf of Clients 248,392 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd.: —Gavarnanent of Blestheos 

Ireland Call Loan .. ea as 1,800,000 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, 

Confirmed Credits & Engagements ae «eo 890222,279 
Bank Premises at Head Office and Branches ~~ 9,584,861 
Other Properties and work in progress for extension 

of the business oi oe 1,221,452 
Shares in Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd. ee 750,000 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits of 

Belfast Banking Co. Ltd. .. a da ich 1,543,356 

The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. oe 7 oe 2,990,462 

North of Scotland Bank Ltd. is 2,373,191 

Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 387,052 











The Midland Bank and its Affiliated Companies operate 2550 branches 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and have agents and 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 





YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. (Incorporated in Japan) 


Capital Subscribed ane Fully Paid - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - - - Yen 116,200,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. 
BrancuHEs and AGENc1Es at Alexandria, Batavia, Berlin, Bombay, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Hong Kong, Honolulu, Kai Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, 
Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de 
Janeiro, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsingtau. 
The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and 
Letters of Credit on above places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. De posits received 
for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on application. 


London Office :—7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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A Banker’s Diary 


Mid-December—Mid-January 


THE chief events of the past four weeks have been the 
turn of the year and the abnormally heavy influx of 
revenue. The turn of the year, which fell 
bei Money on a Thursday, passed off much more 
Market , ; 
easily than the market had expected. It is 
possible that as a result of certain observations in the 
Macmillan Report the banks did not make up on December 
31 as heavily as usual, but the main factor in the 
situation was that the market had arranged that Treasury 
bill maturities should be concentrated in the first part 
of the week and that all new bills should be paid for on 
Friday and Saturday. This, in effect, laid the Treasury 
largely under contribution for the funds required on the 
last day of the year, and, in fact, the Treasury had to 
borrow heavily on Ways and Means Advances from the 
Bank. Direct borrowings by the market from the Bank 
were correspondingly low. 


As was to be expected money was extremely easy during 
the first few days of January, until the Bank had been 
finally repaid by the Treasury and the 


——- market. Meanwhile the appeal to the 
Bills public to pay their income tax promptly 


had evoked an unexpectedly wide response, 
with tax collectors having to work overtime and the 
banks turning over to the Treasury tax payments on 
twice the normal scale. Despite this big turnover of 
funds by the middle of January money had not become 
really stringent, while these big revenue receipts enabled 
substantial reductions to be made in the Treasury bill 
issue. On January I only £38 millions of the £40 millions 
maximum offer were allotted, and the following week the 
offer was cut down to £35 millions, and again two millions 
were lopped off in the allotment. On January 15 the 
offer was cut down to £30 millions, and only £27 millions 
were allotted. 


= 
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WITH commercial bills still in very short supply, market 
discount rates were seriously affected. The December 24 
_ Treasury bill issue went at an average rate 
Lemley of 53 per cent., but rates subsequently fell, 
Rates until the tender rate on January 15 was 
barely above 4% per cent. Market rates 

sagged in sympathy, for on the same date the rate on 
“hot” Treasuries was no better than 442 per cent., 
while three months’ bank bills were quoted at 53-3 per 
cent., and even German renewals were done at 54—? per 
cent. With the simultaneous improvement in sterling, 
there arose a distinctly better chance of a reduction in 
Bank rate, especially as the 6 per cent. rate could hardly 
be called effective. Still the authorities had to give due 
weight to the uncertainties of the international situation. 


A MARKED improvement in sterling occurred towards 
the end of the second week in January, the New York 

. _ Yate rising to $3-49} and the Paris rate 
bt nag to Frs. 883. Some shifting of funds from 

~ New York to London was noticeable, and 
the dollars placed on offer by this movement were taken 
up on French account in order to cover shipments of 
gold from New York to Paris. The rapid collection of 
taxes in England and the strength revealed by the 
British banks in their recent balance sheets have un- 
doubtedly had a good impression, but an important factor 
in the improvement is the recent big efflux of gold from 
India discussed below. Many of the exchanges of coun- 
tries now “off” gold have remained at about their 
normal parity with sterling, the Scandinavian rates 
being quoted at either side of Kr. 18-15 and the Japanese 
yen at 2s. 13d. As a long-run movement, the improve- 
ment in sterling against the leading gold standard curren- 
cies is not surprising, for there is little doubt that sterling 
has since the end of November been under-valued. 


THE establishment of a big premium on gold has proved 
sufficient to stimulate the sale of part of India’s gold 
hoards, and already some {£25 millions of 
India’s Gold gold has been exported from India. While 
Exports part of it has gone direct to the United 
States, over {20 millions has been shipped 

I 
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to London and immediately re-sold to Paris. This 
movement, which in reality constitutes a draft upon the 
Empire’s hidden reserves of gold, has had several benefi- 
cial consequences. From India’s point of view, it has 
enabled Government substantially to increase its sterling 
balances in the hands of the Secretary of State, so much 
so that it has been possible to meet the maturity of the 
Ig2I and 1922 sterling loans without re-borrowing. The 
whole problem of India’s maturing debt is, in fact, upon 
a vastly different footing compared with only a few 
months ago. The movement has been of equal assistance 
to sterling, for it has permitted London to meet French 
and other foreign demands without having to exert any 
fresh pressure upon the exchange market. It is suggested 
that the India gold efflux will not be exhausted until an 
amount of the order of {100 millions has been shipped, 
and if all this gold goes to Paris it will cover the with- 
drawal of most of the French balances now in London 
and so neutralize one of the chief menaces to the pound. 


WHILE bankers’ clearings for 1931 recorded substantial 

declines in comparison with the previous year, the 

, recession is hardly as big as might have 

Bankers’ been feared, and there was distinct evidence 

a ' of a recovery in the last quarter of the year. 

; The actual figures for the London Clearing 
House were as follows :— 





1930 1931 Decrease 
£ mil. £mil. £ mil. per cent. 
Town Clearings  ... ss ©6=— 38,983 31,816 —6,967 —17'9 
Metropolitan Clearings ... 1,812 1,668 — II4 — 79 
Country Clearings re 2,963 2,752 — 2iI — 71 
Total ds wee 43,558 36,236 —7,322 —I16°8 


The contraction in Town Clearings must be read in 
conjunction with the stagnation on the Stock Exchange 
and in the discount market and the serious falling-off in 
new capital issues, which only amounted to {102-0 
millions in 1931, against £268 millions in 1930, which 
itself was a poor year. The contraction in Metropolitan 
and Country Clearings is easily explained by the fall in 
prices, both wholesale and retail, but Country Clearings 
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improved sufficiently in the last quarter of the year to 
indicate a slight expansion in trade, and this is confirmed 
by a similar slight improvement in the returns of the 
eleven Provincial Clearing Houses, where the aggregate 
contraction between the last quarters of 1930 and 1931 
was only 3-4 per cent., against 17 per cent. for the first 
cuarter. Taking the year as a whole, Nottingham regis- 
tered a decline on 1930 of 25:3 per cent., and Bradford, 
Leicester, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield declines 
of over Io per cent. Other centres fared better, particu- 
larly Bristol, where the 1931 returns were practically as 
good as those of the preceding year. 


THE publication of the December trade returns has 
answered one important question, for the year’s adverse 
visible trade balance is shown to be £409-0 
go millions. This compares with £386-4 mil- 
— 1 lions in 1930, £381-7 millions in 1929, and 
£336°4 millions in 1924, when a much 
higher price-level was ruling. Comparing 1924 with 
1929, imports fell from £1,277-4 to {862-2 millions, or by 
32 per cent.; British exports from {801-0 to £389-°2 
millions, or by 51 per cent.; and re-exports from £140-0 
to {64-0 millions, or by 54 per cent. The discrepancy 
between these percentages is enough to show that there 
has been a definite turnover in volume to our disadvan- 
tage and to justify special measures for the redressing 
of the adverse balance, which in normal times would be 
open to serious question. The December figures hold 
out some hopes that such measures are taking effect. 
As a result of the new duties, imports at £77-0 millions 
were six millions less than in November, in spite of a very 
encouraging rise of three millions in imports of raw 
materials. The reduction in finished goods imports, to 
which the new duties alone apply, was as much as {10°5 
millions. Exports of British goods at £32-1 millions 
were one million better than in November. This is good 
as far as it goes, but it is obvious that the stimulus of the 
depreciation of the pound is being neutralized by import 
and exchange restrictions abroad. Sir Walter Layton’s 
suggestion that every country may end in balancing its 
trade at zero on each side of the account cannot to-day 
be dismissed as entirely fanciful. 
I2 
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Str JosIAH STAMP used the occasion of a luncheon at 
Birmingham to make a very timely reply to those foreign 
critics who argue that Great Britain could 
Sir Josiah have remained on the gold standard if a 
Stamp onthe more vigorous Bank rate policy had been 
pound enforced at the time. Any one conversant 
with the British situation knows that no 
increase in Bank rate could have saved the pound, but, 
indeed, through its effect upon confidence might well have 
hastened its downfall. Indeed, in one of the big nine- 
teenth-century crises, successive increases of Bank rate 
proved of no effect, and it required a reduction in Bank 
rate to restore confidence and bring foreign money back 
to London. Sir Josiah reinforced this lesson of the past, 
for if Bank rate had been raised drastically last Septem- 
ber, “‘not only would rapid rises have increased the 
foreign apprehension and desire to get out quickly, but 
any balances retained or attracted by such a method 
would have been a source of equal danger at a very early 
date.’’ That is a complete answer to England’s foreign 
critics. Confidence generally had been destroyed, and 
in common with many other things the pound inevitably 
fell. 


THOSE who remember his frequent contributions to THE 

BANKER will deplore with the country as a whole the 

untimely death of Mr. William Graham 

Mr. William just as he was reaching the zenith of his 

Graham powers. He was one of the few statesmen 

in the Labour party who really understood 

economics and finance, and if and when the Labour 

party regains power, his absence will be very keenly felt. 

In any case, his death removes one of the men whom 
Parliament and the nation could ill spare. 


Reparations and Debts 


HE Special Advisory Committee convened by the 
Bank for International Settlements under the 
Young Plan has presented its report, which reads 
much as might have been anticipated. As far as practical 
findings are concerned, the committee has confined 
itself strictly to its terms of reference, and after a detailed 
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review of Germany’s economic position, has contented 
itself with the verdict “ that Germany’s exchange and 
economic life might be seriously endangered by the 
transfer in part or in full of the postponable portion of 
the annuities.’”’ To this definite but limited verdict, 
however, the committee have added several far-reaching 
riders, or to be more precise, obiter dicta, touching on the 
generai situation. Thus the report says :— 

“Transfers from one country to another on a scale 
so large as to upset the balance of payments can only 
accentuate the present chaos. 

‘The release of a debtor country from a burden of 
payments which it is unable to bear may merely have the 
effect of transferring that burden to a creditor country 
which, in its character as a debtor, it, in its turn, may be 
unable to bear. 

“The adjustment of all inter-governmental debts 
(reparations and other war debts) to the existing troubled 
situation of the world—and their adjustment should 
take place without delay if new disasters are to be avoided 
—is the only lasting step capable of re-establishing con- 
fidence, which is the very condition of economic stability 
and real peace. 

“ Although the German Government is energetically 
defending the stability of its currency, steps are necessary 
to secure that these measures shall have a permanent 
effect. 

“The European governments during recent years 
have made great efforts towards re-establishing the 
stability of currencies after the disasters of the war and 
post-war inflation. The destruction of this work would 
mean an extremely disquieting setback which would be 
heavy with consequences. The maintenance of the 
stability of the German currency, as of the currency of 
any debtor nation, may be placed in the greatest peril 
if the confidence of investors is lost.’ 

The report concludes with an “ appeal to the govern- 
ments on whom the responsibility for action rests to 
permit of no delay in coming to decisions which will bring 
an amelioration of this grave crisis which weighs so 
heavily on all alike.” 

The report appeared at Christmas and, concurrently 
with conversations between British and French Treasury 
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representatives, Mr. MacDonald declared a few days 
later that it was essential to hold immediately an Inter- 
national Conference of the interested Powers to discuss 
these questions. Events began to move rapidly. On 
January 9, Dr. Briining published details of what was 
originally a private conversation between himself and 
the British Ambassador. He said ‘‘ Germany’s situa- 
tion renders it impossible for her to continue political 
payments. It is equally clear that any attempt to main- 
tain the system of such political payments is bound to 
lead to trouble not only for Germany, but for the whole 
world. In this statement of affairs the Government of 
the Reich is left with no choice of policies.’’ This declara- 
tion, which was obviously intended as a statement of 
self-evident fact rather than of policy, evoked a guarded 
response from Mr. MacDonald, but authoritative though 
unofficial support was forthcoming from a speech by 
Mr. Alexander Shaw, a director of the Bank of England, 
who said in effect that reparations and debt cancellation 
were the only alternative to chaos. A few days later 
powerful support was forthcoming from Signor Mussolini 
who, in two outspoken articles, said that the Lausanne 
Conference must cancel all war debits and credits by “a 
stroke of the sponge,” and that the European States 
must first agree upon mutual cancellation between 
themselves and then “ present the single front of the 
European debtors to America.”’ To such a united appeal 
Signor Mussolini would not believe that America would 
be unresponsive. 

During these days France was engaged in reconstruct- 
ing her Government as a result of M. Maginot’s death and 
M. Briand’s retirement. An important American reply, 
however, was forthcoming on January 17 from Senator 
David Reed, who admitted that the world crisis had 
affected certain nations’ capacity to pay, and that tem- 
porary concessions by the United States might be neces- 
sary. Senator Reed proceeded to refer specifically to 
Great Britain, and said, “it is inconceivable that the 
United States would not sympathetically consider a 
proposal for a temporary adjustment based on temporarily 
diminished capacity.” 

This was as far as he was prepared to go, for he upheld 
the principle of ‘“‘ the valid and sacred obligations ”’ of 
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these debts, and said that these obligations were in- 
dividual to each nation and not collective to the debtors 
as a whole, or to be dealt within that fashion. Meanwhile, 
doubts began to arise as to whether it was not premature 
to hold the Conference. The American attitude will 
obviously be distorted by the coming Presidential 
election with its usual effects upon public opinion. In 
France, too, a general election is imminent, and Ministers 
who are about to test their fortunes at the polls may be 
forgiven if they fail to discuss a question of burning 
public importance with quite that air of calm and judicial 
detachment that is in reality called for. The American 
Congress has declared itself emphatically upon the War 
Debt question, and its attitude of blank negation has 
rendered it impossible for the American Government to 
be represented at a conference either officially or by an 
“observer ’’; yet a Reparations and Debt Conference 
held without American members bears a strong resem- 
blance to “‘ Hamlet ’”’ without the Prince of Denmark. 
Much spadework has perforce been left undone, for 
thorough as their work has been, the Young Plan and 
Stillhalte Committees have only covered a part of the 
ground, and no detailed work has been done on such 
urgent questions as international tariff or monetary 
policy. In many ways there was much to justify the 
argument in last month’s BANKER that a formal confer- 
ence should be postponed until all the preparatory work 
had been done. 

Yet, as the Basle report pointed out, time pressed, 
and in these, as in other matters, delay until the most 
favourable opportunity means delay for ever. Once 
Mr. MacDonald had made his appeal at the New Year, 
the stage was set and it was difficult to draw back. 
In these circumstances a compromise method of procedure 
was at one time suggested. The Conference was to 
meet at the end of January at Lausanne as originally 
intended. It was to confine itself to formulating a joint 
request to the United States for an extension of the 
Hoover moratorium for a period of some months, and 
should immediately adjourn until a later date in the year, 
when the political atmosphere might have cleared suffi- 
ciently to permit of a later and prolonged meeting of the 
Conference, at which the reparations question should 
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be finally settled. Even this suggestion, however, has 
so far failed to reach fruition, and at the moment of 
writing it seems doubtful if the Lausanne Conference 
will be held at all. 

It cannot be pretended that the present position is 
at all satisfactory, for it leaves the world in a state of 
uncertainty for several months to come. This doubt 
raises the same arguments as those adduced early in 
January in favour of the British plan of a five-year 
moratorium against the French suggestions of a two-year 
moratorium. So long as the question remains unsettled 
or the early resumption of debt and reparation pay- 
ments is hanging over the business and financial world, 
no one dares make a forward move. New enterprises 
are held up, fresh appeals for capital are postponed, 
and, above all, bankers, especially in centres other than 
London, will feel grave doubts about replacing or re- 
newing their credits to German banks and _ business 
houses. This is made abundantly clear by the report 
of the Standstill Committee, issued as we go to press. 
The Committee recommend the extension of the Stand- 
still Agreements until February 28, 1933, and make 
sundry modifications in its form, these being mainly 
designed to import greater elasticity to the operation of 
the Agreement and to give greater scope for co-operation 
and regulation by the Reichsbank. In particular repay- 
ments of “ standstill ’’ debt during the past six months 
are recognized by a general reduction of Io per cent. 
in the original credit lines. The schedule of future 
repayments is to depend upon the transfer capacity of 
the Reichsbank, and dates of repayment are to be left 
to future determination by an advisory committee of 
creditors in consultation with the German authorities. 
All movements of incoming and outgoing foreign ex- 
change, both inside and outside the standstill agreement, 
are to be watched and also controlled by a new German 
Government Committee, thereby providing the standstill 
creditors with a new and valuable safeguard. Machinery 
has been provided giving the creditor the option of 
converting any cash advance he has made to a German 
bank into ten-year 6 per cent. notes issued against 
special security. They may equally be converted into 
long-term “ blocked’ securities, provided that this is 
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not done to an extent or in a way inimical to Germany’s 
economic welfare. Interest and commission charges are 
not to be generally modified, but creditor banks in 
countries with relatively lower bank rates intend to 
recommend certain reductions. The valuable co-operation 
of the Deutsche Golddiskontbank is to continue. 

This is a brief summary of the actual machinery, but 
the report points out that more than that is required. 
‘The all-important thing is to restore the basis of 
credit, and a settlement of Germany’s international pay- 
ments, which are now under discussion between the 
Governments, is a vital element in this problem, as, 
indeed, are the inter-allied debts, which are in economic 
connection with them.’ With the Basle Committee, 
the Standstill Committee obviously feels that unless a 
settlement is reached, German credit will be fatally 
impaired. If this disaster happens, German business, the 
stability of the mark, and Germany’s power to discharge 
any foreign liability will immediately disappear. On 
these grounds we urge that it is essential that the British 
call for a permanent settlement or at the very least for a 
five-year moratorium should be accepted by the Inter- 
national Conference as the only possible plan. We 
therefore urge that if and when the Conference meets 
later in the year the British representatives should not 
be inveigled into any compromise over the length of the 
moratorium, and we also hope that the French represen- 
tatives will rise to the occasion and show themselves 
able to take the big view, even at some political risk to 
themselves. 

There remains the American aspect of the problem, 
and here it is necessary to speak quite plainly, for matters 
are far too serious to justify any other course. When 
ratifying the Hoover moratorium last December, Con- 
gress definitely declared itself against the cancellation 
or reduction of any of the indebtedness of foreign coun- 
tries to the United States; and in consequence of this 
resolution the United States Government were inhibited 
from taking any part in the short January Conference. 

Now the plain fact of the matter is that Europe is no 
longer able to pay, and it would save much heart-burning 
in the United States if this were accepted, not as a matter 
for argument, but as an established fact. America herself 
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is largely responsible for this, for she has all along 
attempted to combine debt collection with a high tariff 
against foreign goods. Every student of economics 
knows that international obligations can only be dis- 
charged in goods, gold, or by relending or foreign invest- 
ment by the creditor. America would not take goods, 
and during the past few years has raised still higher an 
already high tariff. She was only willing or able to 
lend and invest abroad up to a point, and it is at least 
arguable that by so doing she only postponed the break- 
down, even if she did not aggravate it when it did occur. 
Gold she was willing to take all along, and she has 
absorbed so much of the world’s gold as to undermine 
and bring down the whole structure of world prices and 
values, and bring into existence one of the major causes 
of the world crisis from which she herself is suffering as 
keenly as any nation. 

It is not only a question of fact, but one of equity. 
The law states that it is the duty of every debtor to seek 
out his creditor in order to pay him, but if the creditor 
shuts himself up behind a barbed-wire fence and refuses 
to accept the normal means of payment, no court of law 
would uphold him if his debtors did not pay. And if he 
began to starve behind his barbed-wire fence, every 
reasonable man would say that it was his own fault if 
he did not mix with the world and deal with the world in 
the normal and generally accepted way. Similarly, if in 
the absence of American representations, an Inter- 
national Conference decides later in the year to include 
the American debt within the scope of its recommenda- 
tions, the American Government, Congress, and the 
American people will be equally bound by that decision, 
and while they can place on record their disagreement 
with it—much as a suitor can say that he disagrees with 
the verdict of the court—that decision will still stand and 
will be implemented. 

So far, so good. We earnestly hope that a Conference 
will meet to agree upon a final settlement of all repara- 
tions and war debts, and we equally hope that these 
decisions will be accepted by public opinion in all coun- 
tries, the United States included. We are convinced that 
this is the only possible course of action if the world is to 
be saved from impending collapse, and we know that 
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responsible City opinion shares our view. The matter 
has become far too serious for the City to feel any qualms 
about the possible effects of such a declaration upon 
London’s credit. Far more than London’s credit is at 
stake, and in any case a declaration of inability to pay 
is not repudiation, especially when that inability is 
largely due to the continued policy of the creditor. 

The main point to-day, however, is to insist that the 
proposal to hold the Conference is not allowed to be 
shelved, for matters cannot be allowed to drift. A 
breathing-space over the French elections is desirable ; 
for the final settlement must be made by statesmen who 
are in an assured position. Still, by the autumn at the 
latest, the main Conference must take place, attended by 
men of the calibre of Mr. Runciman, M. Flandin, and Dr. 
Melchior. This Conference should not envisage its 
duties as consisting of a patching-up of the Young Plan 
and existing debt settlements. it must realize that the 
whole basis of these settlements has been destroyed by 
the events of the past three years, and that they must 
consider de novo not only the capacity to pay of the 
countries concerned, but also their capacity to receive. 
The detailed investigations carried out into Germany’s 
conditions on behalf of the Layton-Wiggin Committee 
of last August and the Young Plan Advisory Committee 
of December provide admirable models for the spade- 
work required before the Conference meets. 

The real duty of such a Conference, in which we 
earnestly hope all nations concerned will take part, is to 
lay down the conditions governing the scale of future 
debt and reparation payments, and to say under what 
conditions payments can be resumed at all. At all 
costs they must avoid the mistake of rigidity, which has 
been the fatal flaw in the debt agreements and the Young 
Plan, and in this connection they would be well-advised 
to recall the “ prosperity’’ and “ gold price-level”’ 
clauses of the Dawes scheme. Their investigations and 
conclusions, however, must be final, for the business 
world must be relieved from its shadow of uncertainty. 
Nothing less than this will arrest the economic disintegra- 
tion of the world and clear the road for a general restora- 
tion of prosperity. 
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A Sterling Monetary System 
By the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 


HE gold standard as the basis of international 
exchange and credit has broken down, and there 
seems little prospect of its early restoration. For 
to secure that it would be necessary that the balance of 
world payments should be redressed by a complete 
change in the fiscal policy and investment habits of the 
nations primarily concerned, more particularly of the 
United States, whose immense economic expansion has 
been the real underlying cause of the dislocation. 

A settlement of the question of reparations and war 
debts, even if it could be achieved to-morrow, would 
still leave us a long way from the solution of the problem, 
as a glance at the actual figures will remind us. After all, 
the total net payments on this score by the outside world 
in 1930 to France and the United States were only 
£16,000,000 and £50,000,000 respectively. It will help 
our perspective to realize that up to and including 1929, 
immigrant remittances from America to Europe actually 
exceeded European payments to America on account 
of war debts. In the same year the world’s commercial 
debt to the United States for goods bought over and 
above goods sold was £156,000,000, and on net pay- 
ments of interest on investments {£122,000,000. The 
remission of war debts can therefore only afford a partial 
relief. There can be no direct and immediate cure for the 
dislocation of the gold standard unless the United States is 
prepared to take its immense credit balance in goods, or to 
spend it more systematically on external investment and 
travel. In the present mood of economic nationalism in 
the United States there is little likelihood of such a change 
coming about in the near future. An easier alternative, 
because it is within our own control, is to reduce America’s 
export balance—of which six-sevenths arises out of her 
trade with this country—by a change of fiscal policy on 
our own part, and by the adoption of an Empire policy 
which will not only displace American produce by Empire 
produce in this market, but also displace American 
manufactures by British manufactures in the Empire 
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markets. Such a policy, by its development of Empire 
resources, would probably also tempt a considerable 
volume of American money into Empire investment, 
particularly in Canada. 

Such a change in the world’s economic balance must 
necessarily take time. In the meanwhile are we to be 
condemned to an indefinite continuance of financial 
anarchy? Is there no medium to our hand sufficiently 
widely accepted, or acceptable, to enable a large propor- 
tion of the world’s business to be conducted at a remunera- 
tive price level, with sufficient freedom from price fluctua- 
tion to provide a basis on which contracts and invest- 
ment can proceed with confidence? My reply would be 
that in British sterling we have a medium which already 
largely fulfils these requirements, and which can be 
made to fulfil them so adequately as to make a return 
to the old system a matter which we can afford to con- 
sider upon our own terms at our own time. 

It is essential to begin by remembering that the area 
over which sterling is the recognized standard is very 
much larger in extent, and very much better balanced 
economically, than the United Kingdom itself. The 
sterling area includes, normally, the greater part of the 
British Colonial Empire, in some parts of which British 
currency is actually legal tender, while over most of the 
rest the local currency is kept at permanent exchange 
parity with sterling by the operation of currency boards. 
The Irish Free State among the Dominions, and Egypt 
and Iraq among countries closely associated with the 
Empire, also by various devices have normally kept their 
currencies linked with sterling. Since we have gone off 
the gold standard India has followed suit and attached 
its rupee to sterling. Australia and New Zealand have 
done the same, though at a parity below normal. Canada 
and South Africa, it is true, have so far remained outside; 
Canada in a half-way position corresponding to the 
balance between her interests as an exporter and her 
financial obligations across the border; South Africa, at 
the cost of severing herself from the Rhodesias, and to 
the injury of both her mining and agricultural interests, 
for no stronger reason apparently than to assert her 
national self-sufficiency. The Scandinavian countries, to 
all intents and purposes, followed sterling, while not a 
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few other countries, including Finland, Portugal and 
Japan, are off the gold standard and are uncertain 
of their future attachment. The sterling area, in the 
looser sense, including its penumbra of countries 
outside the Empire, to-day embraces a population of 
well over 500,000,000. It is in a considerable measure 
self-sufficing and could become almost completely 
so. It is this extensiveness of sterling which has, 
in fact, prevented our departure from the gold 
standard from having the serious effects which were at 
first anticipated. Prices have remained stable, and we 
have, so far at any rate, enjoyed a double advantage in 
the fact that the majority of our most serious industrial 
competitors, Germany, Belgium, France, and the United 
States, have remained on the gold standard, while the 
bulk of those who supply us with essential foodstuffs 
and raw materials are on sterling or more or less con- 
forming to it. 

What is necessary to give to this informal system 
yet greater extension and permanence? Obviously any 
measure which increased the mutual trade within the 
sterling area and diminished its dependence on the outside 
world, or which stimulated investment within the area, 
would strengthen the sterling standard. Such would 
be the result of any system of Imperial Preference which 
might follow from the Ottawa Conference. This would 
enhance the desirability of adhering to sterling even for 
countries outside the Empire and so excluded from 
Imperial Preference. The sterling area and the area of 
Imperial Preference need not necessarily be co-extensive. 
At the same time the more co-extensive the better, and 
there is much to be said, once we can get rid of the 
shackles of the most favoured nation clause, for some- 
thing in the nature of a system of second preferences for 
countries which, while outside the Empire, are still 
closely associated with us, whether as suppliers or as a 
field for investment, if they on their side are prepared 
to reciprocate in trade as well as in adherence to sterling. 

How far is it possible that such a system should 
continue to be based on United Kingdom sterling as it is 
at present, the other members of the sterling system 
simply attaching themselves to it as long as it suits 
their convenience, without becoming in any way respon- 
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sible for its control? There is no doubt that the financial 
system of this country commands great confidence 
outside. While it is true that we have gone off the gold 
standard and that sterling is a managed paper currency, 
it is also true that it is managed, not by a Government 
subject to ordinary party influences and administrative 
exigencies, but by a powerful independent corporation 
carrying on a great tradition and imbued with a high 
sense of national and international responsibility. It is 
no less true that England as a great creditor country, the 
bulk of whose lending has been in terms of sterling, has 
every inducement not to reduce its own income from 
overseas by depreciating its currency. From the point 
of view, indeed, of those who are considering adherence 
to the sterling system, especially if they are actual or 
potential borrowers, the danger to be anticipated from 
leaving the management of sterling to the uncontrolled 
discretion of London, lies much more in the tendency to 
keep sterling too high than in any likelihood of reckless 
inflation. 

At the same time it is not unnatural that, within the 
Empire at least, the definite substitution of sterling for 
gold as a permanent or semi-permanent arrangement— 
and, after all, the more permanent the better—should 
lead to a desire that the management of our Imperial 
monetary system should not be left entirely to a London 
institution reflecting a predominantly City point of view. 
A great country like India, or Canada, if it comes in, will 
wish in some way or other to have its say in the settlement 
of matters which may so profoundly affect its whole 
economic life. The logical solution, and one to which 
there seems to be no inherent constitutional or practical 
difficulty, would be the creation, by the central banking 
authorities of such Empire countries as wished to take 
part in it, of a Central Bank of Empire, which would act 
as a clearing bank for all of them, and as the source of 
a ““money of account’”’ which would be the basis on 
which local currencies would be issued and by which 
they would be kept united. Such a system would, no 
doubt, present great advantages, not only from the 
point of view of overseas sentiment, but also from the 
point of view of the efficiency with which it might con- 
tribute to Empire development. But it also may be 
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possible to secure some at any rate of these advantages, 
following lines of less resistance, by changes in the com- 
position of the Board of the Bank of England itself, 
which would give it a more definitely Imperial outlook, 
or by some system of regular conference or consultation 
with the other central banking authorities of the Empire. 
To quote the conclusion on this point of the Report on 
Empire Monetary and Financial Policy by the Joint 
Committee of the Federation of British Industries and 
the Empire Economic Union, “ there is no insuperable 
difficulty in securing the desired end if once its importance 
is recognized by the governments concerned and the 
political will to achieve it becomes manifest.”” The 
problem is clearly one which should be discussed at the 
Ottawa Conference or at a special Empire Monetary 
Conference. 

Whether the sterling system of the future rests upon 
some new structure such as that of a Central Bank of 
Impire, or upon nothing more formal than a voluntary 
linking up with United Kingdom sterling, the basis of 
sterling itself and the system of its management will 
remain of primary importance. At present sterling con- 
sists of a note issue of an arbitrary figure (£260,000,000) 
of pounds, the fiduciary issue, fixed in 1928, with a 
limited margin for increase (now £25,000,000), plus such 
notes as are issued against gold. The Macmillan Report 
recommended an arbitrary total of £400,000,000 (with 
some power of variation) irrespective of the amount of 
gold held, the place of gold being taken by securities 
when the gold was sent away to meet exchange require- 
ments. Now that we are off the gold standard that is, 
presumably, the principle on which it is proposed to work. 

It is, however, necessary to keep in mind that the 
Macmillan Committee’s recommendation was concerned 
with the requirements of the United Kingdom alone, and 
assumed that the question of the price level would have 
to be a matter for international action. Once it becomes 
a case of substituting sterling for gold as the basis of 
currency over the largest possible extent of the world’s 
surface, and of so adjusting it as to secure and maintain 
a price level at which the wheels of production and 
exchange will again go round efficiently, we have to 
consider whether the “purely arbitrary basis on which 
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sterling now rests is sufficient for the purpose, or whether 
it may not become desirable to give it greater elasticity, 
by the inclusion of commercial bills in the currency 
backing or in other ways. 

In this connection the inclusion of silver in our sterling 
system seems to merit serious consideration. Now we 
are off the gold standard the function of gold in our 
monetary system is simply that of an asset of value 
behind the note, not differing essentially from any other 
form of security behind the note, except in the fact that 
it is a very useful commodity for exchange purposes. 
That quality is also possessed in a considerable measure 
by silver, and the general character of our monetary 
system would not be affected if the Bank of England, or 
the Bank of Empire, as the case might be, were empowered 
to hold silver up to any proportion that was thought 
reasonable, at market price, against its note issue. 

Such a step would directly raise the purchasing power 
of China* and, in a lesser degree, of India, where hoarded 
silver has always played the part of a secondary or reserve 
currency among the people, brought out to settle major 
expenses, such as weddings and funerals, and to meet 
the moneylender in times of famine. It would, of course, 
greatly strengthen the Indian Government’s rupee re- 
serve, and increase India’s interest in remaining anchored 
to sterling. Personally I should be prepared to go 
further, and to arrange with India for the free and un- 
limited convertibility in London and at the Indian mint 
of sterling and silver at a fixed rate. The ideal rate 
would be one which would give to the rupee its intrinsic 
value, a figure which, with the present depreciation of 
sterling, would not represent nearly so great an increase 
of silver value as it would have six months ago. What- 
ever the rate fixed, the effect of such a step would be not 
only to link India more intimately with sterling, but to 
bring China, Persia, Mexico, and probably certain other 
American countries automatically inside the sterling 
area. Not only would the sterling area itself be enlarged, 








* See Report of the British Economic Mission to China, p. 127: “ The 
continued depreciation of the value of silver has enormously reduced the 
purchasing power of China . . . In our opinion every means should be 
sought of bringing about the stabilization of silver and so of restoring to 
China her full purchasing power.” 
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but its members would enjoy the advantages of a per- 
manently stable exchange with the silver using countries. 

The notion that silver can only be dealt with by 
international agreement on a comprehensive scale is 
based on the assumption that there is an enormous 
volume of silver either latent in the mines, or hoarded, 
which will be poured out the moment its value is raised. 
As a matter of fact, the more formidable critics of the 
proposal to ease the world monetary situation by means 
of silver to-day are those who object that even a very 
great increase in the price of silver will not add enough 
to the world’s currency to be of real assistance. Of the 
annual production of silver 70 per cent. is by-product 
and practically unaffected by the price of silver, while the 
output of the “straight ”’ silver mines in Mexico and 
Peru, etc., which yield the remaining 30 per cent., is not 
likely, judging by the effect of previous price variations, 
to be very largely increased even by a price of 4s. sterling 
an ounce. And an increase on their part of even 50 per 
cent. would only mean an increase of 15 per cent., 1.e. 
30,000,000—45,000,000 ozs. in the total output. Con- 
sidering that, since the war, production from the mines 
has never met the demand, and that the total shortage 
from 1920 to 1930 inclusive, but for the sale of Govern- 
ment demonetized coin, was some 328,000,000 ounces, 
there is really no fear of a silver deluge from the mines. 
Nor does past experience suggest that even a considerable 
rise of price would bring any large quantities of hoarded 
silver into general circulation. The conclusion I would, 
in fact, draw from the figures is that the amount of 
silver available is not more than would be readily 
absorbed, without inflation, by an enlarged sterling-silver 
area with a population of some 1,000,000,000, of whom 
three-quarters still live in a political and economic 
environment in which a metallic medium and basis has 
great advantages over an inconvertible token or paper 
currency. 

The restoration of sterling to its original linking with 
silver would not, of course, mean the elimination of gold. 
As a medium of exchange with the gold standard world 
and as an alternative backing for currency, gold would 
continue to play its part. As the balance of trade and 
investment became increasingly favourable, more of the 
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existing stock or new supply of gold would be attracted 
into, or remain within, the sterling area, and the con- 
ditions for a more definite linking up of the gold and 
sterling areas would be created. Whether that would 
take the form of the restoration of a fixed gold exchange 
parity in the sterling area would depend, no doubt, upon 
the course of events. There is much that is attractive 
in the conception of a gold convertibility, not at a fixed 
rate, but at a rate varying with the index of wholesale 
gold prices, as an automatic device for keeping sterling 
stable in terms of commodities. 

I am profoundly conscious of the rashness with which, 
as a mere amateur, I have ventured to throw out what 
many of the readers of THE BANKER will feel tempted 
to dismiss as ill-considered suggestions based on very 
inadequate knowledge. May I plead for their indulgence, 
and ask them to overlook the technical defects of my 
presentation of the case, and to keep their minds fixed 
on the underlying theme. That theme I would state as 
follows. The international gold standard has broken 
down because it has proved incapable of coping with 
economic nationalism, more particularly when that 
nationalism has been developed on the American scale. 
To restore it requires a measure of international agree- 
ment not only as to reparations and war debts, but as to 
tariff and investment policy which is to-day unattain- 
able. The only practical conclusion is to secure the 
widest area we can within which a single monetary and 
exchange system can be sustained by mutual trade and 
by a far-sighted and consistent policy of investment. 
The British Empire, British sterling, and the financial 
ability that is centred in the City of London can between 
them furnish the essentials of such a system which, if 
rightly developed, could draw most of the rest of the 
world into its orbit. 


British Banking in 1931 


HE view is widely held abroad, especially across 
the Atlantic, that the British nation is the worst 
offender in the matter of boasting. While everybody 
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else boasts by overstatement, the Englishman has an 
irritating way of boasting by understatement. The 
figures of the balance sheets of banks in this country 
and abroad illustrate this difference remarkably well. 
The bank figures in the United States, France and 
elsewhere triumphantly point out that the banks have 
succeeded in doubling or even trebling their liquidity. 
It is, indeed, a great achievement to be able to call in 
credits in the middle of a crisis such as we have been 
experiencing during the past year, and banks abroad 
have good reason to boast having been able to achieve 
this result. The reverse of the medal is represented by 
the precarious position of those whose credits have been 
curtailed, but this, of course, is not shown by the balance 
sheet figures of the banks, which in themselves are 
calculated to indicate that the banks in question have 
been managed on sufficiently sound lines to enable them 
to call in considerable credits even amidst the worst 
possible conditions. 

Against this boasting by overstatement the British 
banking figures for 1931 appear to have followed the 
national custom of boasting by understatement. A 
comparison between the ratio of liquidity of December 31, 
1931, and the corresponding figures for 1930 shows that 
no efforts have been made by British banks to increase 
their liquidity during the past year. Against the 
spectacular increase of the liquidity of foreign banks, 
that of English banks is, if anything, a shade lower than 
twelve months ago. If banks abroad were justified in 
being proud of having been able to double and treble 
their cash ratio, English banks have even more reason 
to boast that there was no need for them to make any 
increase. The fact that in spite of the economic crisis 
and financial chaos they considered it superfluous to add 
to their cash resources—in fact, they allowed their cash 
to decline in a larger proportion than that of the 
contraction of their deposits—shows that our banks and 
their depositors implicitly trust each other. The depositors 
know that, crisis or no crisis, their funds are in good hands. 
The banks in turn know that British depositors will not 
lose their heads and will not call upon them suddenly 
and unreasonably to withdraw their funds. It is this 
mutual confidence that has enabled British banks to 
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pursue their traditional policy of carrying their customers 
during the crisis. Although the total loans and advances 
of British clearing banks shows a moderate decline, 
this is due to a natural reduction in the demand for 
credit accommodation brought about by the accentuation 
of the crisis, and by the fall of prices. There has not 
been any artificial contraction of credit as far as home 
trade is concerned. There was no need for calling in 
or curtailing any credits whatsoever for the sake of 
increasing the banks’ liquidity. If any credits were 
called in whether at home or abroad, it was due to 
individual considerations of security, and not to any 
considerations of general credit policy. 

It is well to lay stress on this fact at a time when 
our banks are the target of attacks and criticisms on the 
grounds that they do not adequately assist home 
industries. Although it is an admitted fact that in normal 
conditions our banks are not so active in financing 
industries as continental banks, on the other hand, 
in times of crisis they are more willing to see their 
industrial and commercial customers through, even if 
doing so involves a certain risk. 

An examination of the comparative tables of bank 
figures for 1930 and 1931 reveals many interesting 
features. As far as profits are concerned it was to be 
anticipated that there would be considerable declines. 
During the first half of the year interest rates were low, 
and the volume of business was small. It is true that, 
while deposit rates were low in accordance with Bank 
rate, in many cases loan rates remained at the minimum 
rate of 5 per cent., leaving thus an unusually wide 
margin in favour of banks. On the other hand, persistent 
low money rates and discount rates prevented the banks 
from employing much of their resources profitably. 
At the same time, the turnover was decidedly lower. 
Over and above all, the abnormal situation resulted in a 
number of failures in which even the best managed 
banks were involved. This factor played an increasingly 
important part during the second half of the year when 
the crisis became aggravated. It is needless to say that 
banks have ample provisions for such losses, which need 
not necessarily be charged on the current year’s profits. 

During the second half of the year interest rates 
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have been raised as a result of the higher Bank rate. 
A rising Bank rate always tends to be beneficial to 
banks, as they usually carry a fair amount of time 
deposits at a fixed rate of interest, while they can raise 
their rates on loans as soon as the Bank rate is raised. 
At the same time, the commission charged on acceptance 
credits has also been increased to a reasonable figure, 
so that notwithstanding the reduction in the volume 
of acceptance credits, earnings from that branch of activity 
must have increased considerably during the last few 
months of the past year. Moreover, every bank has 
enforced rigid economies in overhead charges. Although 
they sought to avoid dismissals as far as possible, they 
did not, as a rule, fill vacancies created by deaths or 
retirements. At the same time, most banks have reduced 
salaries, or at least suspended the payment of bonuses. 

It was thus reasonable to assume that as far as 
current earnings are concerned the figures for 1931 did 
not altogether compare unfavourably with those of the 
previous year. On the other hand, it was an open secret 
that the amount the banks have had to write down for 
bad and doubtful debts is exceptionally large, and that 
in order to avoid a depletion of their contingency reserves 
they would have to use part of the current profits for 
that purpose. Over and above all, the question was how 
far depreciation of investments should be covered out 
of current earnings. As every bank had large amounts 
of gilt-edged securities, the spectacular depreciation of 
these stocks during the second half of the year inflicted 
upon them heavy book-keeping losses. Had they 
adopted a policy of covering these losses out of current 
profits it would have meant that the profits would have 
been wiped out, and no dividend could have been paid. 
But nobody could seriously envisage such an extreme 
solution. In the past, when the appreciation of gilt-edged 
securities resulted in considerable profits to the banks, 
these profits have not, as a rule, been included among 
current earnings, but have been added to the inner 
reserves. It is, therefore, only fair that when the 
situation is reversed losses should be covered as far as 
possible out of these inner reserves though, as shown later 
on, many of the banks have also drawn on their published 
reserves. 
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In such circumstances, the decline of the net profits 
and the reduction of dividends was comparatively 
moderate, as is shown by the following Table :-— 


ENGLISH BANKING PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


(000’s omitted) 
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| 
| xe c | Dividends | gencies Appro- 
ore 5 priations 
nites een 
| | 
1930 | 193I | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 193! 
< ba 4 4 4 ES) ££ 4 & 
Barclays... .. 11,821 11,795 | 1,614 |1,588 | Nil 200 | 207 7 
Lloyds én -- | 2,429 | 2,927 | 1,727 | 1,516 200 400 202 II 
Midland ace 2,319 | 2,057 | 1,976 | 1,738 Nil 320 331 | — I 
National Provinciz ul 1,931 11,747 | 1,706 | 1,517 200 | Nil 25 230 
Westminster .. | 1,822 | 1,602 | 1,314 | 1,185 200 250 | 308 167 
Martins sca so | 9Oe 703 666 582 150 100 | --22 21 
District ; 459 432 379 348 | Nil Nil | 80 84 
Manchester & C ounty | 171 154 164 150 | Nil Nil | 7 4 
Union of Manchester | 146 140 70 69 | Nil Nil 70} 9s 
Williams Deacon’s.. 279 275 234 234 50 | aa, — 6 | -199T 
i i 








* Includes Investment Depreciation Account. 
+ Includes £200,000 transfer from Reserve Fund. 

Although the policy pursued by various banks as to 
the use of current earnings for writing down losses on 
loans and investments was not identical, all of them 
showed a comparatively moderate reduction of their 
net earnings. The decline was particularly moderate 
in the case of Barclays Bank, which underwent a note- 
worthy expansion during the past year, as we shall see 
later. The National Provincial Bank’s figures for net 
profits and dividends give the total amounts before 
deduction of income tax at the standard rate. Apart 
from Barclays Bank and Williams Deacon’s Bank, all 
banks considered it necessary to lower their dividend, 
though the reductions were not excessive. If we com- 
pare them with the spectacular cuts that leading banks 
in many foreign countries had to make, we cannot 
help recognizing the advantages of the conservative 
dividend policy of our banks. During the boom they 
did not follow the example of some leading banks abroad 
in paying large dividends, and for this reason they can 
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now afford to maintain their dividends at a comparatively 
high level. 

Let us now examine the figures of English banking 
liabilities, as shown by the following Table :— 


ENGLISH BANKING LIABILITIES 





























Capitaland | Deposits, | Accep- 
Reserves etc. tances, etc. 
1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 193! 
£mn}|f{mn]| £mn | £mn |£mn|f mn 
Barclays ‘i .. | 26-1 | 26-1 | 349-3 | 335°6 | 12-7 | 10°8 
Lloyds .. 7 -. | 25°8 | 23-3 | 365-9 | 335°0 | 42°5 | 36-1 
Midland ” .. | 28-5 | 25°7 | 401-4 | 361-9 | 25°3 | 19°2 
National Provincial .. | 18-9 | 17°5 | 293:1 | 262-7 | 10-1 | 9:2 
Westminster .. .. | 18-6 | 16-8 | 292-7 | 273-4 | 17°8 | 18-6 
Coutts .. “s -- | 2-0 | 2-0] 19°5 | 1770] 0-5] 0O°5 
Glyn, Mills 1-8*; 1-8*} 39°5 | 32°r | 2°5 | 2:3 
Martins ool 9-3 | 79:0 | 76°3| 5°6| 4°7 
District re bg 4°2| 4:2 2:8 | 50°7| r-r| 1-8 
Manchester and County | 2-2 1:8 17°9 16°3| ov! or! 
Union of Manchester I'4| 1-2] 17°9| 15°6] 0-5] 0°6 
Williams Deacon’s 2:9] 2:7] 32-0] 29:1 | O-7 | 1-6 








— Includes £220,000 in 1930, reduction of bank premises account. 
The changes in the item of capital and reserves 
are due in almost every case exclusively to the reduction 
of reserves. Here, again, the policy pursued by various 
banks was by no means uniform. Barclays Bank, 
Coutts, Glyn, Mills & Co., and the District Bank did not 
reduce their published reserves, while the extent to which 
the other banks reduced theirs varied widely. This 
does not necessarily mean. that those banks which have 
reduced their reserves to a comparatively great extent 
have suffered heavier lossses than those which have left 
theirs unchanged, or which have lowered them only to 
a slight extent. It is a matter of policy how far these 
losses should be covered. out of open reserves, and how 
far they should be met from their inner reserves. This 
largely depends, of cour se, on the size of the inner reserves 
as compared with the amounts to be written off, but to 
some extent it also depends on the view which the 
particular bank take; as to prospects. In any case, the 
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comparatively moderate extent to which open reserves 
were reduced provides ample justification of the practice 
of accumulating hidden reserves, which has been subject 
to a great deal of ill-informed attacks during the past 
year. 

The decline of deposits is due partly to the withdrawal 
of foreign deposits and of gold from London. While in 
other countries the banks have lost a great part of their 
deposits as a result of the increased hoarding of notes 
by the public, in this country no trace of such a tendency 
has been noticed. Another factor which has contributed 
to some slight extent towards the decline of deposits 
is the decline of advances caused by bad trade. The 
item of acceptances, guarantees, etc., provides a very 
inadequate basis for comparison as this heading covers 
a different variety of liabilities in the case of various 
banks. While in some cases this item shows an increase, 
the general trend points in a downward direction. 

The next Table gives the cash and call money of 
the English banks :— 




















ENGLISH BANKS’ CASH AND CALL MONEY 

(Cash in hand| Cheques | Money at call 

| and at Bank | and | and short 

| of England | Balances | notice 

| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 

| £ mn | £mn|fmn|/fmn|fmn|f mn 
Barclays .. oa -» | §2°5 | 47°3 10°6 | g:6 | 22-3 | 21-8 
Lloyds... - .. | 42°6 | 37-8 | 13°2 | 11°g | 29-0 | 22-2 
Midland .. ei .. | 47°2 | 38°5 | 15-1 | 15:2 | 21-7 | 16-1 
National Provincial -- | 33°3 | 29°71] 9°5 | 9°3 | 20°3 | 18-8 
Westminster - oo | 8 | 32°0 | 10°2 | 8-8 | 25-7 | 23°6 
Coutts ‘ 2*2| 1:8] 0-7] 0-6] 3°5] 2:2 
Glyn, Mills 7°2| 6-1} 1-6 I-3| 8-2] 6-2 
Martins 8-9 | 8-7 3°1 24 6°7 7°0 
District ‘is ss 6) 91 ° . 4°4 | 43 
Manchester and County. . 4°6| 2:8 T T Tt t 
Union of Manchester 7°31 5°4 T T Tt + 
Williams Deacon’s 2°81 3°0 I°4 £2 2°5 | 3°3 














* Not shown sepaiately. 
+ Cash on hand, at call and at short notice are shown only as a single 
omnibus item. 
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The decline of Cash in Hand and at the Bank of 
England is considerable, and in most cases it exceeds 
the proportion of the decline of deposits. Other liquid 
items also declined, and the ratio of liquidity of the 
banks is now, if anything, slightly below the corres- 
ponding figure for last year. This is, however, entirely 
justified by the reduction of foreign deposits and balances 
which constituted the least steady and least reliable 
part of the banks’ liabilities. As the reduction of foreign 
deposits was much greater than that of domestic deposits, 
it would have been justifiable to allow an even greater 
decline of the ratio of liquidity. 

The next Table shows the main earnings assets of 
the banks. The item of Investments does not include 
holdings of shares in other banks :— 


ENGLISH Bayks' CHIEF EARNING ASSETS 
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| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 cE 1931 
a : | = 
nenniipeii sien wal jo 
{mn. | f{mn, | {mn. | {mn. | {mn. | {mn. 
Barclays 50°9 | 40-8 56-1 56°6 | 169°7 1722 
s ‘ bs | / 
Lloyds .. 53°7 | 42°6 | 52°6 | 51-3 | 175°9 | 167°5 
Midland ‘ 83°9 | 57-1 | 38°7 | 42°2 | 203-6 | 197°6 
National Provincial 51-1 | 36-7 | 38°3 | 32°8 | 149°5 | 142°3 
Westminster 48°8 | 34-2 | 50°6 | 51°4 | 131°9 | 131°4 
Coutts .. I°5 I°2 3°8 | 3°9 9°3| 89 
Glyn, Mills I°5 | 0-5] 66] 7:1 15°6 | 12-1 
Martins 7°4| 7°3 | 18-7 | 18-9 | 37°74] 34°60 
District 6-8 | 3-9 | 16-6 | 18-9 | 20-6 19°9 
Manchester and C ounty | 0-6} 0-3] 4:2] 4:9] 10-2 9:6 
Union of Manchester. . 0-4 | 0-3] 2°3] 2:8 8:8 30 
Williams Deacon’s .. | 2:5 | 2:0] 7:9| 7:0 | 15:6] 13°9 








| 








The marked decline in Discounts is a natural conse- 
quence of the contraction of the volume of bills. It is 
interesting to note that the figures for 1931 are, in most 

cases, in the vicinity of those for 1929, so that all that 
happened was that the increase shown by the balance 
sheets for 1930 has been liquidated. The item of Invest- 
ments is in almost every case higher than last year, in 
spite of the decline in the price of gilt-edged stocks, which 
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have been written down to their figure for December 31. 
The amount of advances shows a comparatively moderate 
decline. Here, again, Barclays Bank provides an excep- 
tion, as its advances show a moderate increase. As we 
pointed out above, our banks did not make any efforts 
to call in credits from their customers. 

The following Table compares the results of Scottish 
banks :— 


ScoOTTISH BANKING RESULTS 






































Discounts 
Profits. | Deposits. Cash. and 
Advances. 
| 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 | 1930 | 1931 
| | 
— - " 
| (thou. £thou.| {mn.| {mn.| fmn.| fmn.| {mn. | fmn. 
Bank of Scotland .. 366 367 | 32°3 2°5 5°1 52 | 20-0 | 18-8 
(To Feb. 28) 
British Linen Bank 326 327 | 26-8 | 27°6 8-0 7°6 | 14°2 | 13°1 
(To Jan. 15) 
Clydesdale Bank .. 330 331 | 30°2 | 28-2 | 4°9 5°2 | 18-0 | 16-9 
(To Dec. 31) 
Commercial Bank .. 390 386 | 33°2 | 32-1 | O-r 5°9 | 20°4 | Ig'I 
(To Oct. 31) 
National Bank es 277 345 | 32°3 | 29°12 4°5 3°9 | 17°6 | 15-2 
(To Oct. 31) | 
North of Scotland.. 281 254 | 20°7 | 19°7 | 3°7 4°3 | 11°5 9°9 
(To Dec. 31) | | | | 
Royal Bank a 534 6II | 50°4 | 49°4 |] 5°5 | 5°I | 30°0 | 27°8 
(To mid Oct.) 
Union Bank ei 339 355 | 28:3 | 20°1 6:0 6-6 | 17°4 | 16°7 
(To April 2) | | 
' 





The comparison is vitiated by the fact that the 
different banks make up their accounts to various dates, 
some of which, such as the Bank of Scotland, are early 
in the year. The earnings of Scottish banks show an 
increasing tendency in spite of adverse circumstances, 
which is attributed to the expansion of their activities 
outside Scotland. The invasion of England by Scottish 
banks is, in fact, one of the most noteworthy features of 
recent years. It is this expansion which has resulted in 
an increase in the amounts of the deposits of several 
Scottish banks during 1931, while in the case of others 
the decline was much more moderate than in the case 
of most English banks. For the same reason the amount 
of their cash, etc., is, on the whole, maintained. On 
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the other hand, discounts and advances show a more or 
less substantial decline. 

Our last Table shows the position of the three leading 
Discount Companies :— 
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Profits* | Depositst | Investments Bills 
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Alexanders aa 198 | 129 | 27°3 | 26°7 | 4:6 | S°1 | 24°2 | 22-8 
National .. ia 219 13! | 47°7 | 46°8 4°90 | 2°5 | 44°8 | 46-0 
Union ne -. | 268 | 204 | 63-0 | 45°8 8-6 6-0 | 50-6 | 42°3 


| 

ee | ; _ | | 
* Excluding rebate on bills not yet due. 

t Includes bills rediscounted. 
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In view of the circumstances prevailing during 1931 
the sharp decline in the profits of Discount Companies 
surprised nobody. Apart from that, changes in their 
principal items were comparatively moderate. 

The publication of the accounts of the British banks 
has created the best possible impression both at home and 
abroad. The fact that they have written down their 
investments to their market value is held to prove that 
their policy remains in accordance with the best British 
banking traditions. It is the strength of the banking 
system which has maintained the prestige of the London 
market in spite of the suspension of the gold standard, 
and it will eventually result in the restoration of its 
position as the world’s banking centre. 


Matters of Law 


(By our Legal Correspondent) 


"T son month we again have to refer to recent deci- 
sions in the Courts, but, first, it is convenient to 
discuss some of the matters arising out of the 
recent case of Savory & Co. v. Lloyds Bank, reported in 
our last issue of January. That case has created much 
interest and evoked considerable interest in banking 
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circles. Opinions appear to vary considerably as to the 
degree of risk run by a bank that collects crossed cheques 
at one branch for the credit of an account at another 
branch. In the particular case, it will be remembered 
that dishonest clerks had stolen bearer crossed cheques 
drawn by their employers who were stockbrokers, 
payable to X, and paid them into City branches of 
Lloyds Bank, with directions to credit the proceeds to 
their own private accounts at certain country branches. 
There is no doubt that a bank in such circumstances is 
guilty of conversion of the cheques. But can they rely 
on the protection accorded by section 82 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, and claim that they acted without negli- 
gence? On the facts, the judge gave an affirmative 
answer to that question. This was based on the well- 
known custom of bankers to collect cheques at one 
branch to be credited to someone’s account at another 
branch—a familiar act of daily practice. Notwith- 
standing, the learned judge felt some misgiving, and our 
readers will recall our comment upon his warning as to 
the future. So vital to the risks of collection is the 
question raised that it is not surprising that we should 
have received several queries as to the decision. How 
far can it be relied upon? How far does it, as regards 
future transactions, call for further precautions? Would 
the decision stand good on appeal ?—and so on. 

As to the last question, we are not aware whether 
the firm claiming against the bank has entered an appeal, 
but the fact that the case has disturbed the practical 
banker is so obvious that some further comment by way 
of guidance is requisite. Upon careful consideration of 
the position, one thing is quite plain, namely, that the 
case, although decided in favour of the bank, cannot be 
taken as any clear or final authority that protection 
would be accorded in similar circumstances in the future. 
Let us take as a fair basis of criticism a communication 
from one bank manager of considerable experience. 
He says: ‘‘ Even in the case of bearer crossed cheques 
(and much more in the case of order cheques) is the true 
owner of a stolen cheque debarred from his remedy 
against a collecting bank by the mere fact that the 
instrument is collected by another branch than that at 
which the thief’s account is kept? Are not head office 
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and the various branches only one body for this purpose ? 
Suppose the circumstances to be such that had a crossed 
cheque been presented for collection at his own branch 
by the thief, or other person with defective title to it, 
suspicion would have been aroused. Does not the bank 
thus collecting act in detriment of the true owner’s 
rights just as much when it permits collection at another 
branch that knows nothing of the customer? In Savory 
v. Lloyds Bank the crossed bearer cheques were made 
payable to one Davis, and the dishonest clerk signs a 
paying-in slip accordingly and directs that the proceeds 
be credited to his own account at another branch. Had 
it been attempted to obtain collection at his own branch, 
surely the manager at that branch would have been put 
on inquiry, especially as he would have seen that the 
cheques were drawn by the clerk’s own employers and 
to another payee, and yet the clerk was paying them 
into his own private account? If so, cannot such 
knowledge be imputed to the collecting branch?” 

It must be confessed that the critic quoted above has 
put his finger on an awkward point. The mere practice 
of bankers to allow collection at one branch of a cheque 
drawn by A, payable to B, to be collected for the credit 
of the account of C at another branch—although, as the 
judge pointed out, a very convenient practice—may be 
questioned if it be taken as in any way over-riding the 
condition for the protection under section 82—namely, 
the collection for a customer “ without negligence.” 
The collecting branch, as the bank relied on section 82, 
based itself on the fact that the dishonest clerks were 
customers of the bank, although they kept their account 
at another branch. And the collecting branch and the 
branch that took the credit were, in fact, parts of one 
and the same body. Hence, in any future case of 
the same kind, it might be open to a judge to hold 
that the knowledge of one branch was the knowledge 
of the other. That is to say, the bank, treating the 
collecting branch as acting for the other branch, 
might conceivably be held disentitled to separate them 
when it comes to any circumstances of suspicion. The 
question of what circumstances do amount to raising 
suspicion is a question of fact in each case. But, taking 
a well-known instance, such as an employee of a com- 
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pany paying in a crossed cheque, payable to the company, 
to his own private account, would the bank be less liable 
in negligence because, as a convenient practice, it allowed 
the collection to be divided, i.e. the actual collection and 
clearing at the distant branch and the actual crediting 
at the man’s own branch? In the present state of things 
it would not be right to regard Savory v. Lloyds Bank as 
any authority for an affirmative answer to that question. 
We believe that this is the first time that the matter has 
arisen in this particular way, but seeing how prevalent 
is the established custom of one branch collecting for 
the account of a customer at another branch, it is not 
surprising that bankers should be on their guard against 
a possible risk on the lines indicated above. 

The ease with which bankers may be brought into 
the Courts, even on quite baseless claims, is exemplified 
in a case recently decided by the Court of Appeal— 
Mudd v. National Provincial Bank. A receiver and 
manager for debenture-holders was in charge of a com- 
pany’s business and, in his endeavours to save the situa- 
tion, he borrowed from the bank with which he had 
opened his account as receiver. Fortunately the bank, 
aware of the pitfalls as to liability in such cases, had 
obtained from him a signed declaration by which he 
said: “I accept full liability for the amount owing to 
the bank by me from time to time in respect of my 
account to [ ? with] you as receiver of the above company. 
When called upon for repayment, the receiver set up 
that he was not personally liable and that his statement 
did not amount to an admission of personal liability, but 
only amounted to acceptance of liability as receiver. It 
is not surprising that the Court did not call on counsel 
for the bank, but held, without any indecision, that the 
words plainly meant an acceptance of personal liability 
“in the plainest and simplest words.’’ The wisdom of 
a clear written and signed declaration of personal liability 
or else a guarantee, or both, is well marked by such a 
case as this. Such a practice should be followed in all 
cases of agency or representative accounts. In the case 
of receivers for debenture-holders it is particularly 
valuable, inasmuch as by the usual terms of a debenture 
the receiver is expressly stated to be the agent of the 
company and not of the debenture-holders, and the latter, 
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unless stipulated to the contrary, are usually not therefore 
liable. 

In Martins Bank v. Trustee—In re Barnard, recently 
reported in ‘‘ Weekly Notes ’’—an official publication of 
the law reports—the claim of the bank to prove against 
a general partner for £9,869 in respect of five bills of 
exchange was sustained in rather unusual circumstances. 
In 1898, W. H. Barnard registered a limited partnership 
as a metal broker, of which he was the sole general 
partner, there being one limited partner. In 1929, 
another limited partnership, under the name of the 
Scrap Metal Company, was registered, in which Barnard 
was also the sole general partner, with three others as 
limited partners. Between March and May, 1931, five 
bills were drawn on this second partnership for sums 
totalling £9,869, and accepted by Barnard as managing 
partner. These were held by Martins Bank at June, 
1931, when, on Barnard’s own petition, the first partner- 
ship suffered a receiving order against it, and in July 
a receiving order was made against the second partner- 
ship, also on Barnard’s petition, and there were adjudi- 
cations of bankruptcy also against Barnard. In October, 
Martins Bank withdrew a proof for the £9,869 in the 
second bankruptcy and proved in the first bankruptcy. 
The trustee in the first bankruptcy rejected that proof, 
alleging that the bills had been drawn on the second 
partnership and the bankrupt, as regarded the first 
bankruptcy, was not a party to the bills upon which 
the proof was made. On appeal to the Court, Mr. Justice 
Farwell restored the bank’s proof, pointing out that a 
limited partnership was no more a separate legal entity 
than was an ordinary partnership. This cleared up the 
confused notion, something obtaining to the contrary. 
For purposes of bankruptcy, a receiving order against a 
limited partnership operates as a receiving order against 
the general partners, and by section 23 (2) of the Bills 
of Exchange Act, 1882, the signature of a firm is equiva- 
lent to the signature by the person so signing of “ all 
persons liable as partners in that firm.’’ Therefore, as 
the sole general partner Barnard was a party to the bills 
which could be proved against him. It is as well that 
the decision should be noted, as in any case where a 
banker is dealing with a limited partnership he is entitled, 
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as regards liability of the general partners, to the usual 
rules of law and bankruptcy relating to ordinary partner- 
ships. There is nothing in the Limited Partnerships 
Act that confers any separate “ persona ’’ upon the firm. 
If that is wanted, incorporation under the Companies 
Act is the only step available. 

Indirectly, the decision of the case of Flatau, Dick & 
Co. v. Keeping, 36 Commercial Cases (June), at page 243, 
may affect dealings between bankers operating in produce 
centres and brokers acting for foreign sellers and English 
buyers. It is impossible for bankers dealing and financing 
produce to be uninfluenced by the exact relations between 
the parties to contracts in which bankers must be 
indirectly concerned. It is true brokers acting for 
foreign sellers often receive the price of the goods here 
at home as agents for the foreign vendors. But it is 
rarely that circumstances arise, even where the principal 
is undisclosed, that give the broker any beneficial interest 
in the monies. The case mentioned above concerned 
English brokers acting for an undisclosed timber seller 
in Danzig who claimed to have the right to claim the price 
from the English buyer for themselves, they having 
financed their foreign principal to the extent of 85 per 
cent. of the purchase price. Banking officials interested 
in produce operations will do well to note the facts of 
this case, which may be stated briefly. By the contract, 
the brokers sold ‘‘ for account of our principals ’’ (not 
disclosed) to the defendant certain Baltic timber, delivery 
to be made in five monthly instalments. At the same 
time they had privately agreed with their principal 
terms for his being paid 85 per cent. of the net invoice 
amount in London against full shipping documents, with 
brokerage and del credere 64 per cent. on c.if. value. 
The plaintiff brokers paid the seller his 85 per cent., 
they took the shipping documents as they came forward, 
and presented the bills of lading and their own delivery 
order and an invoice, “ Bought of Flatau, Dick & Co.” 
to the defendant, who, in accordance with the custom 
observed in earlier transactions, paid them and took 
delivery of the first shipment. He objected both on 
grounds of quantity and quality, and obtained the name 
of the undisciosed principal from the brokers. Finding 
that the principal was a man against whom he held an 
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unsatisfied judgment, he objected to pay for the second 
delivery, but offered to set off the price against so much 
of that judgment. Thereupon the brokers themselves as 
plaintiffs sued him for the price of the instalment, con- 
tending that they had the documents and could give 
delivery and that they could sue for the price in their 
own name. The judge at the trial dismissed their action ; 
they had sold as brokers or agents, and there had been 
no supervening contract displacing the right of action by 
the foreign seller, who alone could sue on the contract. 
Nor did he admit the claim of the brokers that as they 
had financed their principal they had a lien on the goods 
as against the English buyer. It was sought to set up a 
“custom” to the effect that in the Baltic hardwood 
trade the buyer became responsible to the broker on his 
handing over the documents on the understanding that 
the broker had already paid his foreign principal. The 
judge held no such custom proved. Nor could it be said 
that, apart from such custom, there was any implied 
agreement to put the brokers or agents in place of the 
principal as the party who could enforce the contract. 
The same contentions had been put forward before and 
ruled against. The Court of Appeal supported the judge 
below in his view of the position: (I) no custom was 
proved ; (2) no lien was possible in any event as against 
the buyer, who was entitled by the contract to take 
delivery of the goods before the time for payment; and 
(3) there was no implied agreement to substitute the 
agent as the contracting party, simply because, by the 
machinery he chose to employ, a delivery order became 
necessary or because he sent an invoice in his own name. 

It only remains to add that the third member of the 
Court of Appeal, Lord Justice Romer, bringing a Chancery 
mind to bear on the problem, pointed out that a broker 
who had financed his principal in such a case and required 
to have the security of the purchase money of the goods, 
might do so by applying a well-known equitable principle. 
“Tf,” he said, ‘‘ when they finance their principals as 
sellers they do so on the terms of getting an equitable 
assignment of the purchase price from the sellers and 
would give notice of that equitable assignment to the 
buyer, I think they would find themselves in a very 
much happier position than they are left in after this 
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decision.”” This hint is well worth noting by all of us. 
Business men are too often very lax in their “ under- 
standings’’ and ‘“‘ arrangements.”’ The case we have 
discussed shows both the wrong and the right way of 
securing a desired effect. It is well for bankers dealing 
with this class of business to see that they do not depend 
too much on any presumed custom as regards the Baltic 
or any other variety of market. Really, it is quite easy 
in financing sellers to protect oneself by equitable assign- 
ment of the price, or by executing a proper contract 
between all parties to carry out the intended transaction. 


British Banking Inquiries 
By R. D. Richards, Ph.D. 


V.—THE Bank Acts INQUIRY OF 1857-58 


OR more than two decades after it became law the 
Pant Charter Act was the outstanding topic of 

discussion among British bankers, and it was not 
until the ’70’s that it gradually receded into the back- 
ground as the bimetallic controversy gained in intensity. 
The Governor (Morris) and the Deputy-Governor 
(Prescott) of the Bank of England, one of their most 
distinguished colleagues (Cotton) on the directorate, 
and that eminent banker Samuel Jones Loyd had 
informed the Commons Committee on Commercial Dis- 
tress of 1847-48 that they regarded the provisions of this 
historic measure as sound in principle and indispensable 
to English banking. ‘“‘I am,” said the Governor during 
the 1847-48 inquiry, “‘ quite satisfied with it as it stands.”’ 
‘““No improvement has occurred to me,” remarked the 
Deputy-Governor, “‘ which I can suggest.” ‘‘I think,” 
said Cotton, when discussing the effects of the Act on the 
note issues of the country banks, “it has worked very 
beneficially for the public; it has given greater security 
to existing banks and it has given security to the currency 
of the country.’”’ Loyd pointed out that its object was the 
protection of ‘the convertibility of the note under all 
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circumstances,” and declared that it had done this ‘‘ most 
effectually.” 

There were, however, a number of witnesses at this 
inquiry who strongly objected to the Act. Robert Bell, 
the Edinburgh manager of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
thought that it ‘locked up” a large amount of the 
country’s capital and “‘ rendered restrictive measures 
imperative upon the Bank of England before they were 
absolutely required by the state of the bullion,’ Tooke 
advocated its “‘ entire repeal,’’ and James Bristow, the 
managing director of the Northern Bank of Ireland, 
criticized the limiting of the Bank of England’s fiduciary 
issue—‘“‘ the putting of an absolute limit which is perfectly 
inflexible ’’—as ‘‘ a very objectionable thing for the trade 
of the country,” and urged an amendment for granting 
the Bank a “ relaxing power.” 

But while, as we have seen, the Commons Committee 
on Commercial Distress of 1847-48 was not in favour of 
any alteration in the Bank Charter Act, the Lords Com- 
mittee on Commercial Distress of 1848 went so far as to 
declare ‘‘ that the inflexibility of the rule prescribed by 
the restrictive clauses of the Act is indefensible . . . and 
that its enforcement in 1847 was an aggravation of the 
commercial distress and was therefore wisely set aside by 
the authority of the Government.” 

It was this question of the “ inflexibility’ of the 
fiduciary note issue that became the core of the 
controversy. Should the Bank be granted a dis- 
cretionary, or, as it was often termed, “ relaxing ”’ 
power, and thus be able in times of pressure to exceed its 
fiduciary limit when a resolution to that effect was passed 
by the directorate? “I think,” said John Stuart Mill 
when discussing this question during the 1857-58 
inquiry, “‘ that the degree of enlightenment of the Bank 
directors has been constantly progressive .. . I think 
that they are now kept back more by false theory upon 
which this Act rests than by anything else, and that they 
would act in a more judicious way than the Act prescribes 
if they had larger discretion entrusted to them.” But 
during the same inquiry Loyd (who by this time had 
become the Right Hon. Lord Overstone) was emphatically 
against vesting the Bank’s directors with discretionary 
or relaxing power. 
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This problem of the fiduciary limit was given careful 
consideration by the three Select Banking Committees of 
1857-58, the first of which was appointed on February 6, 
1857 “‘ to inquire into the operation of the Bank Act of 
1844, and of the Bank Acts for Ireland and Scotland.”’ 
It conducted its investigation under the chairmanship of 
Edward Cardwell, the Member for Liverpool, who had 
acted on the Commons Committee on Commercial Distress 
of 1847-48, and who later, under Gladstone, was to 
become one of the most famous of British War Secretaries. 
Among its twenty-two members were the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir George Cornewall Lewis), Sir Charles 
Wood, Sir Francis Baring, Sir James Graham, Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and George Carr Glyn the well-known Metro- 
politan banker. Its report was presented on March 10, 
and, as the inquiry was not completed, it simply states 
that the Governor of the Bank of England (Thomas 
Matthias Weguelin), who was also a member of the 
Committee, and the Deputy-Governor (Sheffield Neave) 
had been examined, and that the Committee had there- 
upon resolved ‘‘ to report to the House the evidence.” 

The inquiry was continued by a second Select 
Committee under the chairmanship of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, which was appointed on May 12, 1857, 
and had 25 members of whom 17, including Wood, 
Graham, Gladstone and Disraeli were members of the 
first Committee. Its Report states that Weguelin and 
Neave had again been examined together with a number 
of other witnesses among whom were Hubbard and 
Norman of the Bank’s directorate, Overstone, Mill, and 
Newmarch the statistician. 

The Minutes of Evidence of these two Committees 
are all incorporated in one Blue Book, and contain much 
interesting information about the affairs of the Bank of 
England, the effects of the Bank Charter Act, the note 
issues of the country banks, and the problem of the 
relaxing power. 

The evidence with reference to the Bank Charter Act 
was, as in 1847-48, contradictory. Mill, for example, 
thought ‘‘ the whole theory of the Act erroneous,” and 
urged its repeal. Norman, on the other hand, was of 
opinion that ‘‘ it met all cases except those of so extra- 
ordinary a character that they cannot be foreseen and 
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provided for beforehand,” and that it would be “ very 
unwise to attempt to legislate for very exceptional cases 
because they differ so much in their conditions that they 
should always be met by extraordinary measures.” 

The inquiry was continued by a third Select Committee 
appointed on February 8, 1858. But in the meantime 
the fourth big financial crisis of the nineteenth century 
had, late in 1857, dislocated, with dramatic suddenness, 
the London money market. Indeed, in August 1857, just 
two months prior to the crisis, there was, so the Governor 
of the Bank told the third Committee, no apprehension 
“that commerce was otherwise than sound,” while the 
public “‘ were little aware that a crisis of any sort was 
impending.” “‘ In this state of things,” the Report of this 
Committee informs us, “the bullion standing at 
£10,606,000, the reserve at £6,296,000, and the rate of 
discount at 54 per cent., the Bank, on August 17, 1857, 
commenced a negotiation with the East India Company 
which ended in a shipment of £1,000,000 in specie for the 
East.”’ On October 27 the Borough Bank of Liverpool 
closed its doors, and on November 7 Messrs. Dennistoun 
& Co., suspended payment. The Western Bank of Scot- 
land failed on November g, and two days later the City of 
Glasgow Bank suspended payment. On November 12 the 
Bank of England was once again authorized to exceed its 
fiduciary limit and on this occasion was compelled to 
circulate an excess of £488,830. 

As a result of this crisis the Select Committee of 1858 
was appointed not only to continue the investigation of 
the two previous committees, but also “‘ to inquire into the 
causes of the recent commercial distress and to investigate 
how far it had been affected by the laws for regulating the 
issue of bank-notes payable on demand. This Committee 
differed very little in its personnel from the second 
Committee of 1857. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Gladstone, Wood, Baring and Glyn were among its 
twenty-five members, while Cardwell, who had been 
omitted from the second Committee of 1857, was again 
chairman. Twenty witnesses were examined, and these 
included the Governor (Neave) and the Deputy-Governor 
(Bonamy Dobree) of the Bank, T. M. Weguelin, who had 
been Governor from 1853 to 1857, and Kirkman D. 
Hodgson, M.P., of the directorate, Sir George Clarke, 
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Deputy-Governor of the Bank of Scotland, Charles 
Halliday, Governor of the Bank of Ireland, and a number 
of well-known provincial bankers such as William 
Rodwell, chairman of the Association of Private Country 
Bankers, Sampson Samuel Lloyd, of Lloyds & Co., 
Birmingham, and Joshua Dixon, managing director of 
the Borough Bank of Liverpool. 

The investigation was a detailed one particularly with 
reference to the transactions of the Bank of England and 
the Bank of Ireland, the management and the accounts of 
the joint-stock banks, the question of “‘ small ’’ notes, the 
Scottish banks, especially the operations of the Western 
Bank of Scotland, and the causes of drains of bullion and 
of commercial pressures. 

The Report, which was presented on July 1, 1858, is an 
exhaustive document, which covers the work of the three 
Committees. It points out that since 1847 the following 
“three most important circumstances had arisen ”’ : 

1. An unprecedented extension of our foreign trade. 

2. An importation of gold and silver on a scale unknown in history 
since the period which immediately succeeded the first 
discovery of America; and, 

3. A most remarkable development of the economy afforded by the 
practice of banking for the use and distribution of capital. 

The Bank, however, continued ‘“ to conduct its 
business without difficulty.’’ A detailed account is given 
of the events which, both in America and this country, 
led to the crisis of 1857, and the Committee was of opinion 
that in this emergency the Bank had acted with “ fore- 
sight and vigour,” while it also thought that the granting 
of a discretionary power with reference to its fiduciary 
limit would not be a “‘ violation of the principle of the Act 
of 1844.” 


Appointments and Ketirements 


Commercial Bank of Scotland. 

The Commercial Bank of Scotland has suffered a 
heavy loss in the retirement of Mr. Alexander Robb, 
its General Manager, and Mr. Magnus Irvine, its Secretary. 
Mr. Robb entered the service of the bank in 1878 at its 
Sinclair-town, Kirkcaldy Branch. After holding various 
appointments, including that of Superintendent of 
Branches in 1909, he was appointed Joint Manager in 
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London. Three years later, he returned to Scotland as 
General Manager of the bank, and during his long tenure 
of office has seen the deposits of the bank double them- 
selves. He has for long been connected with the Institute 
of Bankers in Scotland and served a double term as 
President of that organization. 

Mr. Magnus Irvine was born in 1866 in Lerwick, 
and entered the service of the Commercial Bank of 
Scotland there, in January, 1882. After the completion 
of his apprenticeship, he served in the Dundee Branch 
for a couple of years, and was then transferred to Head 
Office. Following several years’ experience in the Law 
Department of the bank, he was appointed an Inspector 
of Branches, and in that capacity visited all the Branches, 
and did valuable work for a number of years. He 
returned to be Chief of the Law Department, was 
shortly thereafter appointed Assistant Secretary, and, 
in 1915, became Secretary of the bank. On the comple- 
tion of fifty years of service in the bank, Mr. Irvine 
recently received from the Directors a presentation of 
silver plate in recognition of his faithful and efficient 
services to the bank. 

Mr. Robb is succeeded as General Manager by Mr. 
John M. Erskine, the Assistant General Manager of the 
bank. Mr. Erskine entered the service of the bank in 
Ig10, and rapidly made his mark in the examinations of 
the Institute of Bankers in Scotland. He was promptly 
transferred to the Head Office of the bank, and soon 
afterwards became an Inspector of Branches. In 1925, 
he was appointed Assistant Manager in London, and 
five years later became Assistant General Manager. He 
is still under 40 years of age. 

Mr. George Hay, who is Mr. Irvine’s successor as 
Secretary of the bank, was born in 1885, and after 
extensive legal practice, joined the bank at its Head 
Office in 1920 as chief of its law department. He has 
occupied this important position for nearly twelve years. 
During the last two years of the war he served in the 
Royal Garrison Artillery. 


Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


Mr. John Andrew McLeod, this year’s President of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, is a native of Prince 
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Edward Island. Mr. McLeod entered the Charlottetown 
Branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia in 1887 as junior 
clerk. He has grown up in the service of the bank and 
has been manager of branches in Newfoundland, Boston, 
Havana (Cuba), and Chicago. In 1913, he was appointed 
Superintendent of Branches and, in 1917, Assistant 
General Manager. In 1923, Mr. McLeod became General 
Manager and, in 1927, was made a Vice-President of the 
bank, whose head office is nominally at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, but virtually at Toronto, Ontario, to which the 
titular transfer is likely to be made also when the new 
offices, for which a site was bought a year ago, are built. 


Obituary 
Sir Herbert Hambling 
THE City heard with keen regret of the sudden death of 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Bart., the Deputy Chairman of 
Barclays Bank. Born in 1857, Sir Herbert entered the 
service of the London and South Western Bank at the 
age of 18. After serving successively as a branch manager, 
as manager of the Cheapside and Fenchurch Street 
City offices, and as Assistant General Manager, he was 
appointed General Manager in Ig11, and shortly after- 
wards elected toaseat on the Board. During the war he 
played a part in the amalgamation, first, of the London 
and South Western and London and Provincial Banks, 
and then of the combined institutions and Barclays 
Bank, and was finally elected to be Deputy Chairman of 
the new bank. He also had a prominent share in the 
establishment of British banking abroad, notably as a 
director of Cox & Co. (France), Limited. In addition 
to that he was repeatedly called upon by the Government 
to act in an advisory capacity and as member of various 
important war committees, and in particular acted during 
the latter part of the war as head of the Finance Group 
of the Ministry of Munitions and as member of the 
Munitions Council. Later on he became first chairman of 
the Service Air Transport Subsidies Committee and then 
the Government nominee on the board of the Imperial 
Airways Company. His final public appointment of 
note was the chairmanship of the Government Committee 
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which recommended, in 1928, the abolition of the Steven- 
son rubber restriction scheme. For his public services 
he was knighted in 1917 and created a Baronet in 1924. 
He was a member of the Council of the Institute of Bankers 
and chairman of the general committee of that Institution. 
He served as President in 1923-25. 


Mr. Paul Warburg 


It is with much regret that we learn of the death of 
Mr. Paul Warburg, the well-known American banker. 
Born in 1868 in Hamburg, he completed his education 
there and then went to America, eventually becoming 
a member of the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb and Co. 
He held the position of partner in this firm until 1914, 
when he was appointed a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, whereupon he severed his connection with all 
business institutions. In 1916 he became Deputy- 
Governor of the Board, serving in that capacity until 
the end of his term in 1918. He declined to be considered 
for re-appointment and entered private business. Later 
he organized the International Acceptance Bank and the 
International Acceptance Trust Co., becoming Chairman 
of both. 


American Banking Conditions 


By a Correspondent 

HE year just ended has been one of exceptional 

| hardship for the American banking system, which 

has had to contend not only with a terrific depres- 

sion at home, but also with a heavy run upon its resources 

by foreign creditors at a time when its own foreign 

credits were frozen. What the pressure upon the smaller 

banks of the country has been may be judged from the 

fact that no less than 2,290 of them were forced to 

suspend during 1931, a total slightly in excess of Io per 

cent. of all the banks in operation in the country at the 
beginning of that year. 

The effects of the general economic depression and the 
financial crisis which began last June upon the big New 
York banks were partially reflected in the year-end state- 
ments of those institutions. Each of the three largest 
banks showed a shrinkage of upwards of $500,000,000 
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in resources, and was compelled to make heavy appropria- 
tions to reserve account from capital account. The 
Chase National Bank reported resources of less than 
$2,000,000,000 for the first time since, following its merger 
with the Equitable Trust Co. in June 1929, it assumed 
the position of the world’s largest bank. The bank 
showed a drop of $600,000,000 in deposits compared 
with the year before, and a decline of $66,000,000 in 
surplus and undivided profits, the result of transfers to 
reserves aggregating $70,000,000 during the year. 
Unquestionably the write-down of banking assets at 
the close of the year would have been even more severe 
had it not been for the ruling of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, seconded by the various State superintendents 
of banking, which permitted the banks to disregard 
market quotations in evaluating their bond portfolios. 
This ruling was first put into effect last August when it 
became evident that many well-managed banks were 
being forced to suspend because the drop in book value 
of their bond investments had seriously impaired their 
capital. It provides that no depreciation need be charged 
against bonds of the United States or of States, counties 
Or municipalities thereof, or against other bonds rated 
in the four highest classes by the standard bond-rating 
services. On bonds not falling in any of these groups, 
25 per cent. of the depreciation was to be charged off, and 
on defaulted bonds the entire depreciation. This ruling 
was based on the opinion of the banking authorities that 
prevailing market quotations for bonds completely failed 
to represent actual values. Without it, there is no doubt 
that the record of banking suspensions, staggering 
though it was, would have been far greater. The best 
indication of what has happened to bank deposits in the 
United States during the past year and the factors in- 
volved is to be had from the weekly statement of the 
condition of reporting member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System in leading cities throughout the country. 
These banks hold approximately 40 per cent. of the 
banking resources of the country. Their statement for 
December 30 showed a decline of $3,306,000,000, or a 
little over 14 per cent., in net time and demand deposits. 
This decline corresponded with a drop of $2,424,000,000 
in total loans and investments of the banks concerned, a 
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net loss of $120,000,000 in the monetary gold stocks of 
the country, and a net increase of $744,000,000 in the 
amount of money in circulation. 

Apart from the normal tightening of the call money 
market over the year end, money has been comparatively 
easy and the effects of the heavy September—October 
loss of gold appeared to be diminishing. In early January 
ninety-day bills were going at 3 per cent., with demand 
fairly balancing supply and with continued purchasers 
for the account of foreign central banks operating to cut 
down the available supply of paper. At the latest 
reports then available the Federal Reserve banks were 
holding about $260,000,000 of dollar acceptances pur- 
chased for the account of foreign correspondents, and 
close to $300,000,000 of bills bought in the open market 
for their own account, making a total of about 50 per cent. 
of the entire volume of dollar acceptances outstanding. 
Stock Exchange call loans touched 34 per cent. over the 
year end, but quickly dropped back to 24 per cent. with 
offerings available outside the Stock Exchange at a con- 
cession from this figure. Customers’ rates on commercial 
loans at New York City banks averaged 4-40 per cent. 

The possibility of a reduction in the rediscount rate 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was receiving 
some discussion, but prevailing sentiment was against a 
change. The decline in European gold withdrawals and 
the virtual cessation of domestic hoarding would warrant 
Federal Reserve authorities in relaxing the measures they 
took last October when the bank rate was advanced from 
14 to 33 per cent. Very little faith, however, remains in 
the efficacy of an easy money policy in the present situa- 
tion, and bankers in general are hoping that nothing 
will be done to restore the starvation wages for money 
that prevailed last summer. 

With little grounds available for expecting any con- 
siderable improvement in domestic business, Wall Street 
continues to keep a close watch on European develop- 
ments. The action of the United States Senate in declar- 
ing against any revision of war debts was, of course, 
disappointing to the banking community which, however 
much it may disagree upon the justice of American claims 
to repayment of the war-time loans to Europe, is com- 
pletely in accord with the view that, for practical purposes, 
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it would be better to wipe the slate clean of all inter- 
governmental debts. It would be a great mistake, 
however, to conclude with some of our apologists that 
the action of the Senate represented no more than the 
ill-considered judgment of a small group of politicians. 
It is probable that the Senate had a very sensitive ear 
to the ground when it took its action. Unquestionably 
popular sentiment with respect to the European war 
debts had undergone a tremendous revision since Presi- 
dent Hoover’s moratorium proposal of last June. The 
President’s suggestion of a one-year holiday on inter- 
governmental debts received tremendous’ popular 
acclaim, and it is probable that, if it had been promptly 
carried into effect, the enthusiasm generated might have 
been sufficient to permit the American Government to go 
even further in adjusting the debt question. The unfor- 
tunate delay on the part of the French, however, and the 
subsequent chain of disastrous events in Europe have 
completely altered the popular outlook. In particular, 
the European gold withdrawals which followed the sus- 
pension of gold payments by the Bank of England have 
influenced the popular view. How is it, the man in the 
street wants to know, that Europe cannot pay $250,000,000 
of interest and amortization on its debt, but can, never- 
theless, withdraw $750,000,000 gold out of this country 
in the space of six weeks? 

Another factor which has destroyed all popular 
appetite for the reduction or remission of the war debts 
is the apparent inability of Germany’s creditors to make 
any progress in adjusting the reparations problem in the 
face of what appears to be a very genuine and obvious 
bankruptcy of the debtor. 

At the moment the most encouraging developments 
in American financial affairs centre about the efforts to 
avert a general insolvency of American railroads and the 
formation of the Emergency Reconstruction Corporation 
which, in early January, was being considered by Con- 
gress. The increase in freight rates granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the plan for pooling 
the resulting revenues, in order to make loans to needy 
roads, promises to help the railroads in a situation fast 
becoming intolerable, but the real cure for their ailments, 
a general wage reduction, continues to be a subject of 
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negotiation between railroad executives and representa- 
tives of railroad labour. The affair has dragged out 
longer than was hoped, but the prospects appeared good 
that a cut will be made. In anticipation of the improve- 
ment that a wage reduction would make in the position 
of the railroads, a number of the more important Wall 
Street banks have informally agreed upon concerted 
investment buying of railroad bonds. Although the 
agreement was made several weeks ago little actual 
buying has taken place pending more definite assurances 
that a wage cut can be secured. At the date of writing, 
representative railroad bonds were selling to yield 10 per 
cent. or better, but the market was exceptionally thin 
and transactions involving a few bonds occasioned wide 
fluctuations. When and if a general cut in railroad wages 
is obtained, it is possible that domestic railroad bonds 
may recover spectacularly. If this happens it will, of 
course, do very much to relieve the position of the banks 
throughout the country, which have traditionally re- 
garded “ legal ’’ rails as a major outlet for their funds. 

The $2,000,000,000 Emergency Reconstruction Cor- 
poration has the unanimous backing of the banking com- 
munity, although under ordinary circumstances an insti- 
tution of this character would be strongly opposed as 
tending to put the Government in business. The Corpora- 
tion will function along the lines of the Emergency War 
Finance Corporation, which provided war-time financing 
facilities. The Reconstruction Corporation is to have a 
capital of $500,000,000 subscribed by the Government, 
and is to be authorized to sell to the public up to 
$1,500,000,000 of Reconstruction bonds. It is authorized 
to make loans to any bank, savings bank, trust company 
or other financial institution in the country having sub- 
stantial resources to secure such loan. The Corporation 
may also lend money to the railroads upon the recom- 
mendation of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
may accept drafts and bills of exchange arising out of 
transactions involving the exportation of goods actually 
sold and in process of shipment abroad. The Reconstruc- 
tion bonds will be guaranteed by the Treasury and will 
be exempt from all taxation. They will not be eligible 
for rediscount by the Federal Reserve banks, but may be 
purchased by the Reserve banks. 
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Undoubtedly there will be a good many observers 
who will see in the Corporation an instrument of inflation. 
One of the curious features of the present financial situa- 
tion is the persistent fear of inflation which finds expres- 
sion in the face of the greatest and most devastating 
deflation that the country has ever experienced. In this 
connection it would be well to bear in mind how ill- 
considered were the alarms occasioned by the formation 
of the National Credit Corporation last October. This 
latter organization having been in existence over three 
months has made loans of only $50,000,000, or less than 
10 per cent. of the amount subscribed to it, and has 
certainly produced no visible signs of inflation. The chief 
merit of the Reconstruction Corporation will lie in its 
power to assist financial institutions which have sound 
assets and are well run, but which are being pushed to the 
wall because in the present abnormal state of the financial 
markets a good many assets, no matter how intrinsically 
sound, cannot be realized. It will assist the big banks 
indirectly as much as it will help smaller banks directly 
because, with the Reconstruction Corporation in operation, 
the larger Wall Street institutions will be relieved of the 
load they are now carrying in helping out banks in other 
sections of the country that are having trouble. 


French Banking Conditions 
By a Correspondent 


af i = developments during the last month of the 

year have confirmed fears as to an aggravation of 

the crisis, the increase of unemployment and 
slackening of business activity. It is now beyond doubt 
that France, which has been in a privileged position 
during the last two years, has entered a period of economic 
depression. Although the crisis came later than in other 
countries, it is proving just as severe, and, judging by 
various indices, it has already caused considerable 
damages in various spheres of activity. Many industrial 
and commercial enterprises and banks have had to close 
their doors. All of them are not bankrupt, and some of 
them not even insolvent, but, as their reserves are 
inadequate, they have realized that they would not be in 
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a position to carry on during a prolonged period of crisis. 
To avoid failure they preferred to suspend activity and to 
go into liquidation. 

The gravity of the economic crisis in France is indi- 
cated by the fact that most of the leading enterprises are 
selling their goods below cost of production. In order to 
reduce their losses, they are endeavouring to cut their 
expenses by the introduction of more economical methods, 
by the dismissal of part of their staff, or by a reduction 
of wages and salaries. So far these measures have not 
produced any very tangible results. In their efforts to 
reduce prices, French enterprises are confronted with an 
increasing competition from foreign countries, the depre- 
ciation of whose currencies places them at an advantage 
as compared with their French rivals. 

It is necessary to point out that the protectionist 
measures taken by the Government have gone a long way 
towards attenuating the effects of foreign competition. 
Foreign trade figures show that the increase of customs 
duties has resulted in a considerable reduction of imports. 
From 3,346 million francs in October 1930, their value 
declined to 3,128 millions in October last and to 2,891 
millions in November last. This decline is due in part to 
the fall of prices and to the general contraction of inter- 
national trade, but there is no doubt that the increase of 
customs tariff has also played an important part. 

The increases in customs duties have assisted, however, 
only those industries which work for the home market, 
and export industries continue to suffer from foreign 
competition. The exports which had attained Frs. 2,435 
millions in September last, and which increased to 
Frs. 2,535 millions in October, have since declined to 
Frs. 2,385 millions in November. Fortunately their 
contraction has been less marked than that of imports, 
and so the trade deficit which was Frs. 911 millions in 
September declined to Frs. 593 millions in October and to 
Frs. 506 millions in November. 

The aggravation of the economic crisis in France 
manifested itself also in the figures of unemployment. 
Until the beginning of 1931, France was hoping to escape 
any serious unemployment ; the number of those receiving 
relief was only 28,000 in January 1931, while towards the 
middle of last year it was still about 36,000. By the end 
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of December, however, the figure had attained 147,000 
and a further increase is anticipated during January. 

French industrial circles complain that they are 
unable to find the credit they require to carry them 
through the present difficulties. Owing to the inadequate 
accommodation from their banks, they are often forced 
to sell out their stocks and thus to precipitate the fall of 
prices. According to them, it is this lack of credit which is 
mainly responsible for the slackening of trade in France. 

Despite this the French money market is characterized 
by a plethora of available funds. It is true that in 
December there was a slight increase of rates, but it was 
very moderate and had little significance, for it was only 
the rates of loans secured by Bons de la Défense Nationale 
that showed an upward tendency. The rate for one 
month rose during December from 1? per cent. to 23 per 
cent., while the rate for three months advanced from 
2 to 2% per cent. The other rates remained unchanged, 
the market rate of discount remaining at 1% per cent., 
the loans on securities quoted at the Parquet at } per 
cent., and those on securities dealt with at the Coulisse 
44 per cent. The increase of the rates of loans on 
Treasury bonds is due to end-of-year influences which in 
France, as in other countries, tend to result ina withdrawal 
of deposits from the banks. 

The position of the leading banks is liquid enough 
to enable them to face the seasonal demand without 
having to curtail their loans to the money market. 
But they were determined to avoid an excessive reduction 
of their liquid resources, and for this reason they offset 
the decline in their deposits by reducing their loans to 
the market. This explains the rise of the rate on loans 
secured by Bons de la Défense. The reason why the 
same factor did not affect the market rate of discount— 
which also depends largely upon the amount of funds 
lent to the market by the banks—lies in the inactivity 
of the Paris discount market. Throughout December, 
the volume of business transacted was very restricted, 
and the rates quoted were very often nominal. It is 
only the market in loans on Bons de la Défense that 
displayed any real activity. 

The increase of interest rates does not in the least 
indicate a contraction of the resources of the French 
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market. The policy pursued by the leading banks which, 
in spite of their high degree of liquidity, have reduced 
their advances, is calculated to indicate the artificial 
character of the rise. The fact that the return of the 
Bank of France was not affected by the rise of interest 
rates shows the easy money conditions prevailing in 
France. During December, the volume of credit granted 
by the central institution has declined rather than 
increased, as can be seen from the following comparison :— 


End of End of End of 
October, November, December, 
1931 1931 1931 
(millions of francs) 

Gold reserve .. wn $4 64,648 67,844 68,863 

Foreign exchange Reserve .. 25,109 23,374 20,211 

of which: Sight balances 14,857 15,941 12,354 

Time funds .. 10,252 7,433 7,860 

Discounts i Pa eat II,301 8,666 8,288 

of which: Bills on France 8,809 7,766 7,388 
Bills on foreign 

countries .. 2,492 goo goo 

Advances on bullion me 1,155 1,250 1,266 

Advances on securities me 5,712 2,731 2,730 

Caisse Autonome Bonds _.. 5,005 5,005 7,157 

Note Circulation aa ‘la 83,639 82,543 85,725 

Current and Deposit Accounts 31,181 31,341 28,081 

of which: Treasury a 1,580 863 337 

Caisse Autonome 6,647 6,307 5,501 

Private Accounts 22,415 23,584 21,653 

Sundry “a 539 587 530 


During December, the discounts of the Bank of 
France declined from 8,666 millions to 8,288 millions. 
The advances on securities and advances on bullion 
registered some insignificant fluctuations. It is evident 
that, had the money market experienced real tightness 
it would have sought to obtain credit from the Bank of 
France, whose rediscount policy has remained very 
liberal, notwithstanding the strictest scrutiny of bills 
as to the solvency of the names. The note circulation 
increased in December by about 3,200 million francs, but 
deposits and current accounts have declined by approxi- 
mately the same amount, of which some 1,300 is accounted 
for by a reduction of the balances of the Treasury and 
the Caisse Autonome. This reduction resulted in an 
increase in the volume of funds at the disposal of the 
French market, as these funds have been kept idle. 
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It is necessary to explain the substantial decline of 
foreign exchange reserve which dropped from 23,374 
millions at the end of November to 20,211 millions at 
the end of December. This decline was only in small 
part due to the utilization of the foreign exchange reserve. 
It was almost entirely the result of the writing down of 
the bank’s sterling balances. This resulted in a loss of 
nearly 2,400 million francs. In accordance with the 
agreement between the Government and the Bank of 
France, the latter has amortized immediately part of 
the losses through a transfer from its own reserves. For 
the remainder, it obtained negotiable bonds of the Caisse 
Autonome. This is the reason why at the end of December 
this item amounted to 7,157 millions against 5,065 millions 
at the end of the previous month. 

We have seen above that the private accounts of 
the Bank of France have declined in December from 
23,584 millions to 21,653 millions. This was the first 
occasion for some time past on which this item has 
declined. This was due to the end-of-year requirements 
of the banks which had to withdraw part of their funds 
with the Bank of France :— 


October 31, September October 31, 


1930 31, 1931 1931 
(in millions of francs) 


ASSETS. 

Cash in hand and at the 

Banque de France ‘ia 3,401 8,830 I1I,551 
Correspondents me me 6,034 1,785 1,324 
Discounts - os oP 19,686 20,125 18,861 
Advances, etc. ‘i es 1,681 1,298 1,189 
Current account debtors... 9,883 8,962 8,876 

LIABILITIES. 
Current Accounts and De- 
posits : 

Sight Be aa ‘i 35,106 36,137 36,971 

Time re 7 = 1,735 1,429 1,370 
Bills payable .. a ses 857 565 573 
Securities oe os - 211 229 229 
Capital and Reserves aid 2,852 2,863 2,863 


The leading banks have pursued, throughout 1931, 
and especially during the second half of that year, 
a policy of increasing their cash resources. The monthly 
returns of the four leading banks (Credit Lyonnais, 
Comptoir National d’Escompte, Société Générale, and 
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Credit Industriel et Commercial) for October 31 are in 
this respect especially characteristic. 

The latest available figures are those of October 31. 
During October the amount of cash in hand and at the 
bank has further increased by nearly 3 milliard francs, 
advancing from 8,830,000,000 francs to I1I,551I,000,000 
francs. This increase is due in part to an expansion of 
current accounts and sight deposits from 36,137,000,000 
francs to 36,971,000,000 francs, but it seems to be due 
mainly to further repatriation of balances abroad. It 
must be recalled that in October last the dollar passed 
through a serious crisis, and that considerable funds were 
then withdrawn from the United States. The French 
banks, noted for their extreme carefulness, have contri- 
buted to this movement to no slight extent by repatria- 
ting part of their dollar balances. This change is 
indicated by the decline in the item of ‘‘ Correspondents.” 

It is probable that the decline in “ Discounts,”’ which 
includes dollar bills, is also connected with the repatria- 
tion of funds from abroad. This in itself does not explain, 
however, the reduction of this item by 1,264,000,000 
francs. This reduction is due largely to the policy of 
credit restrictions followed for some time past by the 
leading banks. Owing to the economic crisis they have 
decided to exercise greater discrimination in matters of 
credit, and although they have increased their resources, 
they prefer to keep their funds idle rather than discount 
bills which may not be met. This policy has given rise 
to complaints in business circles of a shortage of credit, 
and these complaints are not altogether without founda- 
tion. The French money market possesses an enormous 
quantity of liquid funds, but owing to the policy adopted 
by the leading banks, these funds remain partly idle, or 
at any rate are being lent to trade very sparingly. 

This attitude may appear unjustified. It is possible 
to contend that it is the duty of the leading banks to 
assist trade, especially as they have ample means for 
that purpose. It is difficult, however, to criticize the 
banks for showing themselves very particular in matters 
of credit. Although the economic conditions prevailing 
at present in France have recently become deteriorated, 
they are still largely artificial. Protection of French 
industries by customs tariffs has enabled them to con- 
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tinue to maintain their activity. As, however, these 
customs tariffs cannot be maintained indefinitely, it is 
indispensable that the French enterprises should begin 
to reduce their costs. The policy of credit restriction 
adopted by the leading banks aims at compelling them 
to adopt this course. 

French banks have to be in any case very particular 
in matters of loans. It is true that the Bank of France 
possesses a metallic reserve amounting to 69 milliard 
francs, or over 60 per cent. of its sight liabilities. More- 
over, it also possesses dollar balances equivalent to 15 to 
16 milliard francs, or over $600,000,000. With such 
considerable resources it might appear possible to expand 
credit without affecting monetary equilibrium, but in 
reality there is not so great a margin in hand as would 
appear from a superficial examination of these figures. 
For several years past, and especially since the beginning 
of 1931, there has been a considerable influx of foreign 
capital into France. This amount is not known, but it 
is possible to estimate its approximate importance. In 
1931, for instance, 50 milliard francs of gold were imported 
into France. During that year there was an exception- 
ally heavy trade deficit exceeding by nearly 3 milliard 
francs its figure for 1930. At the same time spendings 
of foreign tourists have also declined in consequence of 
the economic crisis. In normal conditions the French 
balance of payment should have closed with a deficit, 
and instead of gold flowing into France, gold ought to 
have been exported to foreign countries. Instead, the 
influx of gold was even heavier than in 1930. This 
phenomenon is due to the heavy imports of foreign capital 
which sought refuge in France. These funds will not 
remain in France for ever. As soon as the international 
situation improves they will return to their countries of 
origin, and their repatriation will cause a decline in the 
Bank of France’s gold reserve. The efflux of gold thus 
caused will certainly be heavy. If the French banks 
were to make use of their full margin of credit, they 
would be compelled to restrict their loans when the trend 
of gold movements turns. This would result in an 
economic crisis which would affect the banks considerably. 
It is, therefore, wise on the part of the banks to be 
strict to-day in their policy of credit in order not to be 
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confronted to-morrow with the necessity of having to 
make drastic restrictions. 

The management of banking policy has indeed become 
very difficult, not only in countries depleted of capital, 
but also in countries where capital is abundant. As a 
result of the huge capital displacements which have 
taken place during the last twelve months, nobody is in 
a position to know the real situation of his country. 
Conflicting movements may take place with an amazing 
rapidity, and may cause grave difficulties if no precautions 
are taken. International conditions are to-day extremely 
unstable, and it is the duty of banks to be particularly 
prudent in their credit policy. 


German Banking 
By a Correspondent 


T thi reparations controversy overshadows every- 
thing in Germany, as in foreign countries, in the 
sphere of political and economic events, and is 
likely to continue to do so during the next few months. 
The standpoint of German economic interests is clear. 
They need at least that there should be created the 
preliminary conditions for peaceful activity. They aim 
at the removal of the political elements from international 
economic relations. The German Government is con- 
fronted with a very difficult task, for, in addition to purely 
economic matters, it has to take into consideration also 
the internal political situation, and the feeling of the 
German public with regard to the coming elections. 
It is clear to everybody in Germany that the coming 
international discussions will be very difficult, but in 
spite of this, optimism is not entirely lacking. 

A step in the progress towards more normal relations 
between Germany and foreign countries has been the 
progress of the standstill negotiations. Although up 
to the present no definite agreement has been reached, 
it is no longer doubtful that it will be possible to make 
arrangements for the regulation of the relations between 
German debtors and their foreign creditors for another 
period of twelve months, and thereby to avoid unnecessary 
hardships to both parties. In December, when the 
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negotiations began, an agreement before the decision 
about the problem of reparations appeared impossible, 
for Germany then aimed at a definite regulation of her 
short-term indebtedness. At that time the debate as 
to whether political or commercial debts take precedence 
was in the foreground. In the course of the negotiations, 
however, it has become obvious that an understanding 
can only be reached for a short period. A definite 
agreement would have necessitated the conversion of at 
least part of the claims of foreign banks into long-term 
loans, and the creditors were not in a position to agree 
to such a solution owing to considerations of their own 
liquidity. An agreement for a short period was in any 
case to be based on the assumption that Germany will 
not pay any reparations during the next twelve months. 
Needless to say, the repayments of short-term credits 
during that period will also have to be very small. The 
Basle Agreement of last September provided for sub- 
stantial repayments, and left a number of points open, 
as a result of which Germany lost a considerable amount 
of her foreign exchanges. Although the amount of 
acceptance credit facilities at the disposal of Germany 
was left unchanged, German interests were not in a 
position to avail themselves of them in full. 

The Reichsbank will enter the period of the second 
Standstill agreement with a foreign exchange reserve 
which is much inferior to that of last autumn. In the 
middle of January the Reichsbank only possessed 
I,130,000,000 reichsmarks in gold and foreign exchange, 
against 1,771,000,000 at the beginning of September, 
1931. Both figures include 630,000,000 reichsmarks of 
external short-term liabilities of the Reichsbank. The 
creditors themselves had to realize that a further reduction 
of the German gold and foreign exchange reserve would 
be impossible. The proposed agreement will, therefore, 
provide for repayments only under certain conditions. 
The German representatives in the standstill negotiations 
were in a position to announce towards the middle of 
January that the agreement will not endanger the gold 
reserve. 

The Berlin standstill negotiations cover short-term 
foreign indebtedness to the amount of 4% milliard 
reichsmarks. The total amount of the short-term 
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liabilities of German banks and German industrial firms 
to foreign banks was, in the summer of 1930, about 
5 milliards higher. Germany had repaid, however, 
by July 13, 1931, 4 milliards, and afterwards, in spite of 
the Basle Standstill agreement, an additional miulliard. 
The amount of 44 milliards does not, of course, include 
the whole of Germany’s short-term indebtedness. Apart 
from the Reichsbank’s liabilities (630,000,000 reichs- 
marks), there are also the debts of German States and 
municipalities, amounting to about 800,000,000 reichs- 
marks. Neither these amounts nor the claims of foreign 
industrial and commercial enterprises and private indi- 
viduals, estimated at about 2,000,000,000 reichsmarks, 
are included in the amount of 44 milliards. 

Apart from reparations and standstill negotiations, 
the outstanding factor affecting German economic life 
has been, during the past month, the emergency decree 
of December 8. In the first place German banking has 
been affected by the unprecedented intervention by the 
State. As is well known, the rate of interest of all long- 
term loans, mortgage bonds and mortgage credits has 
been reduced, generally speaking, from 8 per cent. to 
6 per cent., so as to permit of a reduction in rents and costs 
of production. Fixed interest bearing securities, however, 
improved, for the Bourse and the Capital Market had 
anticipated in November and at the beginning of 
December a still more drastic reduction of the rate of 
creditors and, consequently, the price of even the best 
loans then declined by 50-60 per cent. The issue of 
the Decree was followed by a partial recovery, and at 
the beginning of January these loans, which now carry 
6 per cent. interest, recovered by about 60 to 75 per cent. 
This market price corresponds, however, to such an 
abnormally high yield on old loans that the issue of new 
loans is entirely impossible. At present there is no such 
thing as a Capital Market in Germany. Neither munici- 
palities nor industrial enterprises are in a position to 
raise new long-term funds, or to convert their short- 
term debts into long-term loans. 

The German Government has not concluded from 
this situation that the system of official intervention 
should be abandoned. On the contrary, the reduction 
of interest on the Capital Market has led to additional 
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intervention. The latest object of Government inter- 
ference is the market for short-term credits. Since 
January II, 1932, the rates charged by German banks 
to their customers are subject to official control, and in 
some cases they are even regulated by law. Only the 
interest rates charged by banks to each other have 
escaped regulation. The motive of this new move, 
which has to some extent assumed the form of an agree- 
ment between banks, savings banks and other credit 
institutions, is the Government’s policy of reducing the 
interest paid by industry to banks. In order not to 
affect the earnings of banks, it was necessary also to 
reduce the rate of interest on deposits and to regulate 
the competition of the banks for deposits. Maximum 
rates have been established, which can only be exceeded 
by permission of the Commissioner of Banks appointed 
by the Government in certain provinces or by certain 
groups of small banks. Banks have reduced their 
interest rate on savings deposits from 6 to 4 per cent., 
and their rates on sight deposits from 5 to 34 per cent. 
for accounts free of commission and from 6 to 44 per cent. 
for accounts subject to commission. Rates for time 
deposits of over one month have been lowered from 
8-10 per cent. to 5 per cent. on amounts under 25,000 
reichsmarks, and to 63 per cent. on amounts in excess of 
that figure. 

The normal rate of interest which banks are entitled 
to charge to their customers is 8 per cent., that is, 
I per cent. above the Bank rate. In addition they may 
charge a commission of § per cent. per month, so that the 
total rate is 10 per cent. perannum. The margin between 
rates on loans and deposits is considered satisfactory, 
so that the earning powers of the banks during the 
regulation of interest rates will not be affected. The 
question is whether small banks will not get into 
difficulties as they are no longer entitled. to compete 
with larger banks by granting higher interest rates. 
A much more important consideration, from an economic 
point of view, is the effect of these reductions upon saving. 
The Government hopes that the low interest rates will 
provide an inducement for investing funds in long-term 
loans. It is feared, however, that the effect will be the 
elimination of banks from German credit business. Big 
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capitalists may not possibly be satisfied with the rates the 


banks are allowed to pay, and may grant direct credits 
to industrial enterprises. This practice would further 
aggravate the already difficult position of the banks. 
Moreover, the elimination of banks may lead to unwise 
lending of funds. The Government itself admits that the 
compulsory fixing of interest rates is an experiment. Its 
result depends upon the skill of its application, and 
cannot be ascertained in advance. 


The Banking Position in Holland 


By a Correspondent 


HE position of the Dutch guilder has been a topic 
of much discussion abroad during the last few 
months, and the opinion has been expressed that 
Holland would be one of the first countries to suspend 
or entirely abandon the gold standard. There are two 
main arguments presented in favour of this view : firstly, 
it is thought that, for Holland, a suspension of the gold 
standard would be desirable, and secondly, that mainten- 
ance of the gold standard would be impossible. 

As regards the desirability of suspending the gold 
standard, it is pointed out: 

(a) that export trade with England has become impos- 
sible, partly as a result of the English import duties and 
partly in consequence of the keen competition, especially 
in agricultural products, of Denmark, which, by abandon- 
ing the gold standard, has gained an advantage; 

(6) that Holland is faced within her own boundaries 
by competition from those countries which, on account 
of their depreciated currency, can offer their products 
more cheaply ; 

(c) that increased competition has arisen against 
the Netherlands Indies from the British colonies, and 
from Japan, since this country, too, has departed from 
the gold standard. 

These three points must not be dismissed too lightly, 
but nevertheless only a few, sporadic, recommendations 
from agricultural quarters have been forthcoming in 
favour of a suspension of the gold standard. This can be 
explained by the fact that the Dutch by tradition adhere 
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to free trade under all circumstances, and therefore are 
averse to all artificial means of acquiring a privileged 
position in international trade. Besides, although during 
the years 1918 up to 1925, when the money of all surround- 
ing countries was depreciated and the dollar was the 
only currency for some time that was selling at a premium 
against the guilder, competition in the world markets by 
the countries with a depreciated currency certainly 
produced some disadvantage, the damage done did not 
outweigh the fatal consequences of a dislocation of the 
currency system. Depreciation of the money is a luxury 
permissible only if one may be assured in advance that 
the public will not fly from the home currency. Besides, 
depreciation only acts as a means of stimulating exports 
if, in the home market, the currency commands a higher 
value than abroad. Further, a voluntary abandonment 
of the gold standard is quite different from an abandon- 
ment practically imposed by circumstances. For, such 
a step would mean a preference granted to all the debtors 
at the expense of all the creditors and holders of money. 
It is these considerations that are prompting our Govern- 
ment, as well as the Board of the Netherlands Bank, to a 
peremptory opposition against a voluntary depreciation 
of the guilder, and to use every available means to avert 
this evil, if ever there should arise any danger. 

As regards the question of foreign competition, the 
wholesale index numbers do not show a very unfavour- 
able figure; for Holland, the number is at present 89, 
which (with the exception of the Latin countries, where, 
owing to the stabilization of the depreciated currencies, 
the numbers are abnormally low) is lower than in the 
various other countries (U.S.A., 98; Germany, 107; 
Switzerland, 106; England, 106), and therefore tends to 
stimulate exports. 

The second main argument mentioned above assumes 
that the Dutch guilder is already endangered by the 
prevailing circumstances; it refers particularly to the 
question of liquidity, internally and externally. 

Concerning external liquidity, it has been pointed 
out that the foreign deposits, especially the German 
balances, might be withdrawn through fear of a weaken- 
ing of the guilder. Available statistics, however, show 
that the importance of these balances is exaggerated. 
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On December 31, 1930, the figures furnished by the 


sixteen biggest banking institutions to the Central 
Bureau of Statistics, through the intermediary of the 
Netherlands Bank, show that foreign balances amounted 
to about 330 million guilders, whereas Dutch balances 
abroad (excluding those of the Netherlands Bank) 
amounted to 620 million guilders. Again, even if these 
claims on foreign countries (which admittedly are not at 
all liquid, for a part, at the present moment) are not taken 
into account, outstanding commitments could be paid 
off fully in gold out of the available metal reserve surplus 
of the Netherlands Bank, which, on January 4, 1932, 
amounted to 419 million guilders. These figures are 
admittedly more than one year old, but the presumption 
is warranted that since then part of these Dutch commit- 
ments have been liquidated. Moreover, the balance of 
trade improved during 1931. The first eleven months of 
1931 brought an excess of imports over exports of only 
522 million guilders, as against 652 millions during the 
same period of 1930. In January, 1931, 65-8 per cent. 
of the imports were covered by exports, but in November, 
1931 (after the suspension of the gold standard in various 
countries), the figure was 71-6 per cent. Our balance of 
payments was also assisted by the fact that new foreign 
issues in our market declined from 150 million guilders 
in 1930 to 40 millions in 1931. Against this, however, 
must be set an important decrease in income from invest- 
ments abroad, especially in dividends and _ interest 
payable in depreciated currencies. 

Another item that may have an influence upon our 
balance of payments is foreign investment in Dutch 
securities. As a matter of fact, during December, 1931, 
an increased offering of Dutch bonds from abroad was 
to be observed, carrying the quotation, for instance, of 
44 per cent. Netherlands 1917 bonds down to 88, and 4 
per cent. Netherlands 1931 bonds to 844. Since then 
the pressure has relaxed again, and on January 12 the 
bonds mentioned reached again levels of 96 and g2, 
respectively. 

Internal liquidity also forms an important factor, 
when an answer is to be given to the question whether a 
country will be able to maintain its currency on the gold 
standard. If, for instance, the banks should not be 
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liquid, they will not be able to meet their obligations by 
credit restriction. The Central Bank will then be landed 
in a dilemma: it will either have to leave the banks in 
the lurch and thereby expose industry and commerce 
to a heavy blow, or it will have to sacrifice its own 
liquidity in order to help the banks. 

Fortunately, circumstances are very favourable for 
Holland in this respect. This is proved at once by the 
amount of bankers’ deposits with the Netherlands Bank, 
which on December 14, 1931, was 202 million guilders, as 
against 43 millions on December 15, 1930. Owing to end- 
year requirements these deposits shrank to 114 millions 
on January 4, 1932; but by January 11 they had already 
risen to 119 millions. Thanks to the liquidity of the banks, 
the credit facilities with the Netherlands Bank have only 
been used to a very limited extent. The home bills 
portfolio amounted to 79 million guilders on January ITI, 
and the advances to 101 millions, whereas the gold 
reserves were 879 millions, and the total stock of precious 
metals was 906 million guilders. 

Less favourable than the position of the banks is 
that of the Treasury. On January 7, 1932, 483 million 
guilders Treasury bills were outstanding; other floating 
debt amounted to 148 millions, against short-term claims 
of 107 millions only. During 1932, the floating debt 
will certainly rise by some hundred millions. It has 
roused surprise, therefore, that the Minister of Finance 
has decided to redeem 150 million guilders of the 6 per 
cent. Dutch Loan of 1922 on April I next. It is true that 
the rate of interest on this loan is a high one, as is shown 
by the above-cited quotations of loans with a lower rate 
of interest, but in the present times safety should rank 
first, and the risks connected with a further increase of 
the floating debt should be avoided; on the contrary, a 
further consolidation, as soon as opportunity allows, 
would be much preferable. 

The dark presentiments expressed in other countries 
in respect of the Dutch guilder have, for a month, caused 
foreign depositors to withdraw their balances. Up till 
now, however, this has had little effect on the gold 
reserves of the Netherlands Bank. On December 14, 
1931, these reserves had reached a maximum level of 
907 million guilders, as against 426 millions on January 5, 
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1931. The withdrawals caused a decrease to 880 millions 
as on January 4, 1932. This decrease of 27 millions, 
however, cannot be wholly attributed to the withdrawals. 
For more than half a century, the Netherlands Bank 
has not exchanged its banknotes against gold coins, but 
sells gold only for the purpose of export, if this is war- 
ranted by the prevailing rate of exchange. It follows 
therefrom that it is not easy for the public to hoard 
gold currency. For some months past, however, there 
has existed a demand for American Eagles for hoarding 
purposes, and the purchases of those Eagles in America 
have stimulated the upward trend of the rates of exchange 
at Amsterdam, and so have led to gold shipments to 
France. Despite the unfounded uneasiness abroad, and 
the consequent withdrawals of foreign funds, the gold 
stocks of the Netherlands Bank have only fallen by 
27 million guilders ; in fact, on January 11, there remained 
an excess metallic reserve of not less than 431 millions, 
and the demand liabilities of the Bank were covered for 
more than 75 per cent. in gold and silver. 


Bank for International Settlements 


OR the B.I.S. the year 1931 was marked by 
F steadily decreasing resources and increasing re- 

sponsibilities. As regards responsibilities the story 
of the failure of the Credit Anstalt and of the series 
of breakdowns which followed in its train, is too well 
known to need repetition. In the face of the general 
collapse, Central Bank co-operation, from being an 
ideal became an urgent necessity, and to the B.LS. 
fell the responsibility of organizing, and to some extent 
of providing, the funds required for first aid. 

Then, in addition to its activities as the adminis- 
trative and executive centre of Central Bank co-operation 
the Bank was also called upon to convene the Special 
Advisory Committee, as provided in the Young Plan. 
In this connection it is perhaps worth while to draw 
attention to the distinction between the B.I.S. as a 
bank and the B.I.S. as a trustee because in all its 
relations with the Advisory Committee it acts purely 
and simply as trustee. Thus, when the report of the 
Committee was submitted to the Board at the meeting 
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held on January I1, it was as trustees and not as bankers 
that the Board gave the formal approval which is re- 
quired to render the report effective. 

As regards the Bank’s resources, the reasons for the 
decline in deposits have frequently been explained. 
It may, however, be of interest to examine the following 
table, in which these deposits are compared with the 
aggregate foreign exchange holdings of 23 Central Banks 
at various critical dates during the year. The statement 
is necessarily incomplete because it does not include 
the holdings of the Bank of England, which are not 
published, nor does it include any figures for the United 
States. Separate figures are shown for the Bank of 
France, whose reserves have not been seriously affected 
by the general decline. It should perhaps be explained 
that the figure for B.I.S. deposits does not include the 
deposits received for the account of governments, which 
have fallen for an entirely different reason, namely, the 
financial difficulties of the governments themselves. 


Foreign Exchange Holdings of 23 European Central 
Banks 


(in millions of Swiss francs) 
Dec. 1930. Apr. 1931. Aug. 1931. Nov. 1931. 








Total of Foreign Ex- 


change Holdings .. 11,000 10,100 9,600 7,000 
Bank of France. . a 5,300 5,300 5,300 4,900 
Holdings of 22 Banks .. 5,700 4,800 4,300 2,100 





Deposits of Central Banks 
with B.I.S. for their 
own account .. 804 763 869 510 





This table includes the figures of 23 principal European 
Central Banks, excluding the Bank of England, which 
does not publish its holdings. 

It will be seen from the figures given above that, 
while the aggregate for the 23 banks has fallen in the 
eleven months to the end of November from Sw.fcs. 
11,000 millions to approximately Sw.fcs. 7,000 millions, 
the holdings of the Bank of France have only decreased 
from Sw.fcs. 5,300 millions to Sw.fcs. 4,900 millions; 
thus the holdings of the other 22 banks have fallen from 
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Sw.fces. 5,700 millions to Sw.fcs. 2,100 millions. During 
the same period the figures for the B.I.S. have fallen 
from Sw.fcs. 800 millions to Sw.fcs 500 millions, which 
represents approximately the same fall as in the case 
of the aggregate of the 23 banks. There are, however, 
several special factors to be considered. In the first 
place, the figures for the Bank of England are excluded 
from the aggregate figures, whilst the B.I.S. figures 
naturally reflect the withdrawal of the Bank of England’s 
deposits. Had these figures been included the fall 
both in the aggregate and in the total excluding the 
Bank of France would have been much more marked. 
Then, secondly, the Bank of France, as compared with 
the other European Central Banks, keeps a very much 
smaller proportion of its reserves with the B.I.S. Thus, 
while in the figures shown in the table the Bank of 
France’s share in the aggregate has risen from about 
50 per cent. to 70 per cent., in the case of the B.I.S. 
the proportion of Central Banks deposits provided by 
the Bank of France is still relatively small, even though 
that .Bank has not decreased its deposits during the 
year. For this reason the deposits of the B.I.S. might 
have been expected to follow the trend of the holdings 
of the other 22 banks rather than that of the aggregate 
including the Bank of France itself. 

This, however, is far from being the case, and it 
must be regarded as extremely satisfactory that the 
B.I.S. has not been more seriously affected by the over- 
whelming decline in the foreign resources of all but one 
of the Central Banks. 

Of the other matters before the Board the most 
important was the renewal of the four credits, namely, 
to the Yugoslavian, Hungarian, Austrian, and German 
National Banks. Of these the first three, which matured 
in the middle of January, have definitely been renewed 
for a further three months. As regards the Reichsbank 
credit, which was not due until February 4, it was de- 
cided that the B.I.S. would renew its participation 
provided that the other participants were also prepared 
to renew. This, of course, is precisely the same wording 
as has been used in each case for the renewal either of 
this credit or of any of the others. Unfortunately, 
however, the French press chose to make an “ incident ” 
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of the affair and to lay great stress on the conditional 
nature of the renewal. This outburst was admittedly 
the direct result of Dr. Briining’s declaration on repara- 
tions and should not be taken as a fair comment on 
the attitude of the B.I.S. In actual fact, it is quite 
clear that the decision of the Board of the B.I.S. repre- 
sented nothing more than the very reasonable desire 
not to continue advancing facilities to the Reichsbank 
if its much stronger participants in the syndicate intended 
asking for repayment. 

The Board also discussed the question of the Bank’s 
investment policy. The specific question of dealing in 
currencies no longer on the gold standard was not raised 
since to do so would require the authorization of a 
general meeting. On other matters, such, for instance, 
as the granting of a uniform rate of interest for deposits 
in any currency, it was decided to make no change in 
the Bank’s present policy. 


International Banking Keview 


SWITZERLAND 


HE negotiations between Swiss banks for agreement 
upon a common dividend policy are understood to 
have failed to produce any result. It is understood 
that the Credit Suisse has decided to maintain its dividend 
at 8 per cent. irrespective of the attitude of the other 
banks, as a result of which the other leading banks 
will probably also adopt the policy of either maintaining 
their dividends at the 1930 figure or reducing them 
to a very slight extent only. It is believed that the 
Banque Federale and the Banque Commerciale de Bale 
will declare a lower dividend, while the Banque Populaire 
Suisse, whose deposits have been depleted as a result 
of withdrawals a few months ago, may pass its dividend 
altogether. It is understood that most Swiss banks 
maintained their current earnings last year, and in some 
cases have even increased them, but owing to the 
uncertainty of the outlook some of them are considering 
it expedient to conserve their resources. 
The practice of buying gold abroad on account of 
customers and holding it on deposit is becoming 
N 
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increasingly popular. A large part of the gold imported 
from New York and Paris has not been sold to the 
Swiss National Bank, but is being held in the vaults of 
the leading banks on account of foreign customers. 
The Swiss National Bank is endeavouring to discourage 
this practice, and to induce the banks to refrain from 
such transactions, but if the gold is bought by the 
customers or their agents and is consigned to Swiss 
banks the latter are hardly in a position to refuse to 
keep it on deposit. 

The liquidation of the banks which got into difficulties 
last year is making progress. The Council of the Canton 
of Geneva has agreed to accept the terms of the 
concordat of the Banque de Genéve. The concordat 
of the banking house Paravicini Christ & Co., Basle, 
has been accepted by the creditors and has been approved 
by the Basle courts. 

AUSTRIA 

Some months ago, a standstill agreement was con- 
cluded between the Austrian banks (other than the 
Creditanstalt) and their foreign creditors, providing for 
certain payments of the formers’ external liabilities. 
It is now stated that the Austrian National Bank is 
not in a position to provide the foreign exchanges required 
for these payments and that negotiations will, therefore, 
be again entered into with foreign creditors with regard 
to the temporary postponement of payments. One of 
the reasons for this difficulty is believed to be the delay 
in obtaining the credit of 60,000,000 schillings promised 
by the Bank for International Settlements. 

Negotiations for the appointment of a general manager 
to the Creditanstalt are making progress. The reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Van Hengel is for several reasons out of 
the question; the most likely candidate is Mr. Goetz, 
a general manager of the Dresdner Bank, provided that 
French interests do not object to the appointment of a 
German to that post. As the creditors have agreed to 
the inclusion of M. Rist in the committee, it is hoped 
that no objection will be raised to Mr. Goetz’s appoint- 
ment. 

HUNGARY 

The controversial questions arising out of the transfer 

moratorium are now under negotiation between the 
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interests concerned. It was originally believed that the 
banks would be allowed to meet the interest charges on 
their short-term indebtedness out of their own foreign 
exchange holdings. As, however, the amount involved 
is about 100 million pengos per annum, the Government 
has instructed the banks to discontinue these payments, 
and the interest will be added to the principal. In 
foreign banking circles, the attitude of the League of 
Nations in securing preferential treatment for the interest 
and sinking fund of the League loan at the expense of 
banking creditors is subject to much criticism. American 
banks, whose claims amount to about 30 per cent. of the 
total short-term liabilities, have refused to accept the 
Government’s decisions, and steps are being taken to 
seize the dollar balances of Hungarian banks in part 
payment of their claims. Negotiations for an agreement 
within the framework of the transfer moratorium have 
broken down. 

The results of the leading banks are much better 
than was anticipated. The net profits of the Hungarian 
Commercial Bank of Pesth have declined from 5,938,000 
pengos in 1930 to 5,597,000 pengos in 1931; the dividend 
has been reduced from 7 pengos to 5 pengos. 


ROUMANIA 


With the failure of the Banca Marmorosch Blank 
& Co., in November last, the Roumanian banking 
crisis seems to have passed its climax. The withdrawal 
of deposits has ceased completely, and during the last 
few weeks there were even signs of a return of hoarded 
money. The deposits of banks are depleted, and all safe 
deposit accommodation available has been utilized by 
their customers. As the majority of foreign credits 
have also been withdrawn the position of the leading 
banks is now much more stable than a few months ago, 
and the least sign of a general improvement will result 
in an increase of their deposits. 

Negotiations for the reconstruction of the Banca 
Marmorosch Blank are in progress in several directions. 
Two foreign groups are understood to be interested in 
the matter, while the Government itself may also assist 
by relieving the bank of some of its properties which 
cannot at present be realized. The negotiations between 
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the National Bank of Roumania and the Bank of France 
have resulted in an agreement whereby the latter is 
placing at the disposal of the former certain facilities 
to be used in case of transfer difficulties. Reports as to 
the possibility of a moratorium have been emphatically 
denied. 
NORWAY 

Plans are now under consideration for the recon- 
struction of Den Norske Creditbank and the Bergens 
Privatbank, which suspended payments in December 
last. The plan for the reconstruction of Den Norske 
Creditbank provides for the reduction of the share capital 
from 33,000,000 kroner to 22,000,000 kroner, and its 
subsequent increase to 27,000,000 kroner. In addition, 
the Government is to take over 10,000,000 kroner of 
preference shares. The endeavours for the raising of 
8,000,000 kroner of fresh capital for the Bergens 
Privatbank have proved successful, and it is hoped that 
the bank will open its doors in February. The Govern- 
ment will also contribute some new capital to the bank. 


DENMARK 


The banking position remains stable. The figures of 
the three leading banks (Landmandsbank, Handelsbank 
and Privatbank) for December 31 show no substantial 
change as compared with November 30. Their deposits 
increased from 873,000,000 kroner to 903,000,000 kroner. 
while loans advanced from 803 millions to 807 millions. 
The end-of-year pressure did not materially affect the 
position of the Nationalbank ; its note circulation increased 
by only 6,800,000 kroner to 346,500,000 kroner, of 
which 434 per cent. was covered by bullion. The average 
note circulation in December was 18,000,000 kroner 
below the corresponding figure for December 1930. 
The Nationalbank’s balances abroad declined by 2,700,000 
kroner in December last. 

At a conference of the Foreign Ministers of the three 
Scandinavian countries, held at Copenhagen early in 
January, the question of a common currency policy 
was discussed. Although the Scandinavian countries 
are willing to co-operate with Great Britain for the 
stabilization of their currencies in relation to sterling, the 
initiative to that end should come from the British side. 
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GREECE 

The losses of the Bank of Greece resulting from the 
fall in the value of the bank’s sterling holdings amounted 
to 174,000,000 drachmas. Against this loss must be 
set 30,000,000 drachmas from the reserves, in conformity 
with the law recently passed. The remainder would be 
written down by ten annual contributions from the 
profits. The gross profits earned in 193I amounted to 
177,000,000 drachmas, against 180,000,000 drachmas 
for 1930. The dividend will be maintained at 400 
drachmas. At the shareholders’ meeting, the Governor, 
M. Tsouderos, declared that the loss on sterling balances 
should not be regarded as irrevocable, for if the bank 
decided to retain its holdings and sterling appreciated, 
it would benefit to a corresponding extent. 





Books 


PRosPERITY. By M. J. Bonn. London, 1931. (Martin 
Hopkinson, Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 

FEw people have succeeded in showing more con- 
vincingly than Professor Bonn how inevitably the slump in 
the United States was bound to follow the reckless boom 
of 1924-29. It is a pity, indeed, that his indictment of 
the wave of unjustified optimism that manifested itself 
in over-production, the unsound stimulation of con- 
sumption, and the Wall Street boom, was not published 
in 1928 instead of 1931. 

His analysis of the crisis is very interesting, but he 
would have rendered a more useful service if, instead 
of concentrating his main efforts to prove the absurdity 
of the discredited and disproved theory of everlasting 
prosperity, he had focussed at least the same amount 
of energy on reducing ad absurdum the present fashion 
of believing in an everlasting depression. 





_-EUROPEAN BILLS OF EXCHANGE. By C. A. SIBLEY. 


London, 1931. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 
7s. 6d. net.) , 


Mr. SIBLEY has produced an extremely useful guide 
and reference book for bankers and business men con- 
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cerned with foreign trade. It contains a summary of the 
regulations in each country relating to bills from a legal, 
practical and fiscal point of view. In a little over 100 
pages, 29 European countries are covered. Although 
the space devoted to each country is hardly sufficient 
to provide more than the absolutely essential facts, the 
author has selected his material remarkably well to suit 
requirements. 


BusINEss ForREcASTING. By J. H. RICHARDSON. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 2s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH the science and art of business forecasting 
is not nearly as popular in Great Britain as in the United 
States it is making headway, and a concise summary of 
its rules is a useful undertaking. Professor Richardson’s 
booklet confines itself to elementary principles, and is 
useful for a first book on the subject. 





FINDING CAPITAL FOR BusINEss. By Davip FINNIE. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net.) 


TuHIs is another publication in Pitman’s Economic 
Series, edited by Professor J. H. Jones. It is an 
essentially practical work, for the use of the business man 
faced with the problem of raising outside capital for his 
enterprise. It clearly defines the task of banks, issuing 
houses, underwriters, and the legal position of debtors 
and creditors. Written in non-technical language, it 
should be a helpful guide to the inexperienced in the 
mazes of the City. 


\ BEHIND THE SCENES OF INTERNATIONAL FINANCE. By 
PAuL Ernzic. London, 1931. (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 7s. 6d. net.) 


WE can scarcely recommend Dr. Einzig to choose 
France for his summer holidays, for in this, his latest, 
book, he makes that country appear as the evil genius 
of the world in the post-war epoch. Perhaps the picture 
is over-coloured; perhaps Dr. Einzig has sometimes 
attributed nefarious political designs to French financial 
activities which have been actuated solely with a view 
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to monetary profit ; yet there is much in this work which 
must furnish food for serious thought to all financiers— 
and, not least, to those of France. In the words of the 
author: ‘‘ It is necessary to make France realize that 
her policy is leading to her political isolation and that, 
consequently, it endangers her security.”” The general 
reader will find the book of entrancing interest, almost 
as difficult to put down as an Edgar Wallace. 

The book throws some interesting side-lights upon the 
inter-action of political and economic events during the 
past decade; it remains for future historians to decide 
the extent to which Dr. Einzig’s interpretations of certain 
of these events are in accordance with the facts. 





Banking Keviews 


English Reviews 


66 ISTORY alone will reveal the answer to many 
Horctiems for which statesmen, industrialists and 
financiers are now groping blindly in the dark. 

Two things at least, however, are beyond question. In 
the first place, the past twelve months have brought the 
world’s affairs to a point where a decision, one way or 
the other, affecting the welfare of millions, cannot long 
be delayed. In the second place, international action 
alone can be effective in a situation which has passed 
beyond the control of any one Power.’’ Thus writes the 
author of a masterly article, in the December number of the 
WESTMINSTER BANK review, entitled ‘‘The Past Year.” 
In comparatively few words he paints a vivid picture of 
the chief world events of 1931 which have led to the 
industrial and financial chaos of to-day, and he uses as 
a background for his picture some illuminating tables 
which show the changes during the year: in the gold 
holdings of central banks, in the official discount rates in 
various centres, in the chief national price levels, and in 
the unemployment figures in British industries. Glancing 
at the future, he emphasizes the urgency of the preven- 
tion of the possibility of a still further reduction in the 
volume of international trade and consequently the 
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burden resting upon the shoulders of the British National 
Government; he suggests that a rise of prices in this 
country may be necessary, and also further adjustments 
in industrial organization in order to bring about an 
increase in British productive efficiency. He asks, 
‘““ Has the limit of economic taxation been reached, or 
even passed? ’’. But above all he points out the vital 
importance of the reparation question. 

The satisfactory settlement of the problem of War 
Debts is indeed the vital need of the moment for the 
welfare of the world. BARCLAYS BANK review for 
January aptly quotes the words of a well-known American 
economist: ‘‘ The debts of the outside world to us are 
ropes about their necks, by means of which we pull 
them towards us. Our trade restrictions are pitchforks 
pressed against their bodies, by means of which we hold 
them off. This situation can obviously involve a very 
painful strain for the foreign debtor.”” The same journal 
also contains some interesting notes concerning the 
Report of the Special Advisory Committee appointed 
under the Young Plan to consider the ability of Germany 
to resume payment of the conditional portion of repara- 
tions in July. 

This Report is also considered in the MIDLAND BANK 
review for December-January, in an able article entitled 
“The Fourteenth Year of War Debts. The Core of a Larger 
Problem.”’ The writer shows that clearly the Committee 
are of the opinion that the reparation problem “is only 
part of a far larger problem which encompasses the 
whole of the international financial liabilities arising 
from the war,” and that the final solution of the present 
chaos may be found in a rising level of world prices, 
either involuntary or deliberately engineered, or at least 
consciously furthered. Our banking readers should not 
fail to read the summary in this review of certain American 
proposals to alter the legal requirements governing the 
cash reserves of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system, whereby the Reserve Banks would have a larger 
measure of control over credit conditions. 

LiLoyps BANK review for January publishes an Intro- 
duction, from the pen of Sir William Dampier, Sc.D., 
F.R.S., to an important series of articles on Franco- 
German Economic Relations, which is to appear in a 
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special number of that journal. As the writer aptly 
remarks: “ We are brought face to face with the age-long 
antagonism between Gaul and Teuton as a fatal block 
in the way of world appeasement and economic recovery.”’ 

In this same review may be found an article entitled 
“Labour and the Balance of Trade,’ almost the last 
published writing of the late Right Hon. William Graham, 
whose early death will be deplored by his political 
antagonists as well as by his allies. The breadth of his 
outlook must be apparent to all readers of this explana- 
tion of the Labour Party’s views concerning tariff policy, 
and the members of the National Government should not 
lightly ignore certain of his warnings concerning the 
secondary effects which will ensue from the imposition 
of tariffs by this country. He concludes that: “Ifa 
comprehensive tariff is inevitable, it should be definitely 
related to guaranteed reorganization and safeguards for 
the consumer; and to that end much can be said for a 
small business-like tariff commission dealing continuously 
with the technical and industrial aspects of the problem.” 


Foreign Reviews 


The views contained in the “‘ Report on the Economic 
Conditions in Germany” published by the DEUTSCHE 
BANK UND DISCONTO-GESELLSCHAFT, Berlin, are especi- 
ally worthy of attention at the present time. The writer 
points out how Germany has been forced to follow one 
of two paths; either that of inflation, or that of com- 
pulsory reduction of prices, wages and interest rates. 
Germany has followed the latter path and the writer 
discusses at some length the effect of the Emergency 
Decree which imposes these reductions. He emphasizes, 
as he has often emphasized before, the absolute necessity 
of Germany maintaining a large export surplus if she is 
to maintain her reparation payments. It is worthy of 
note that Germany’s export surplus of 383 million RM. 
in October declined to one of 256 million RM. in Novem- 
ber. The writer adds, significantly: ‘‘ It may safely be 
predicted that it will not be possible to maintain even 
this reduced favourable balance during the coming 
months. Especially as certain import items, in particular 
raw materials, are not likely to remain at the present 
low level.” 
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The December number of the review issued by the 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES contains an admirable 
summary of the course of finance, trade, etc., in Switzer- 
land during 1931. The writer points out how much the 
export industries of Switzerland have suffered owing to 
the fall in costs of production in other countries, depre- 
ciation and restrictions in exchanges and tariff policies. 
Those industries which supply the home market have 
had serious competition from foreign goods which have 
flooded the country. Statistics have been used sparingly 
but with great effect throughout this article and they 
aptly illustrate the writer’s various points. 

The Economic Report for November-December, 1931, 
issued by the HUNGARIAN GENERAL CREDITBANK deals 
at some length with the ‘‘ Report of the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on the Financial Position 
of Hungary.” The chief burden of this Report is that 
Hungary must increase its export surplus if that country 
is to meet the service of its short and long-term foreign 
debt. The author points out very justly that this is 
more easily said than done; for it does not depend on 
Hungary alone, but depends also on other countries 
receiving her exports. Other countries are engaged in 
endeavouring to reach the same objective, that is, to 
increase their export surplus, and an “‘ impasse’’ has 
been reached. The Committee suggest that expenditure 
by the State and public authorities offers a large field 
for economy. The author points out that the Govern- 
ment has already taken steps to see that economies in 
this class of expenditure are made. He concludes by 
saying that he feels the Committee have been content 
to point out the difficulties and seriousness of the situa- 
tion, but have not drawn adequate conclusions from the 
established facts. 

We have received this month, for the first time, two 
monthly Bulletins published in Spanish by the BANco 
CENTRAL DE RESERVA DEL PERvu. A certain amount of 
space in each of these Bulletins is devoted to explaining 
the purposes and functions of a Reserve or Central Bank. 
Another article is devoted to the explanation of the basis 
of a wholesale price index number for Peru, which is to 
be a feature of each monthly Bulletin. 

The GUARANTY SURVEY for December, 1931, reviews 
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the general state of affairs for the past year and looks 
forward doubtfully to 1932. The writer, nevertheless, 
emphasizes two points of importance, which are equally 
applicable to this country as well as to the United States, 
namely, that ‘“‘ a policy of rigid economy must be enforced 
to balance the nation’s budget. There is a limit to the 
borrowing capacity of governments, and deficits cannot 
be indefinitely financed by loans.” 

The Monthly Letter of the RoyAL BANK OF CANADA, 
Montreal, contains a short article on the prospects of 
British Trade in Canada. It is interesting to note that 
British exports to Canada last year amounted to 17°7 
per cent. of Canada’s total imports, as against 15-4 per 
cent. for the previous year. Canada naturally imports 
enormous quantities of goods from the United States, 
and the writer quotes figures for various classes of products 
showing a rise in value of British goods imported as against 
a fall in the value of similar goods imported from the 
United States. He suggests that there is a large potential 
market for British goods in Canada if manufacturers 
would take the trouble of studying carefully the Canadian 





tariff and would set up branch factories in Canada. 


Bank Meeting 


ANGLO-FRENCH BANKING CORPORATION, LIMITED 


HE annual general meeting of the Anglo- 
French Banking Corporation, Ltd., was 
held on Tuesday, January 26, at River 

Plate House, E.C. 

Mr. F. A. Szarvasy (the chairman) said 
that the past year would be remembered 
by the business community of the world, 
and in particular by bankers, as one of the 
most anxious periods in the present 
generation. That the young institution 
had emerged from the economic crisis with 
no greater damage than was revealed by 
the accounts submitted was a proof that 
its affairs had been conducted throughout 
according to the best established rules of 
British banking practice. When share- 
holders considered that in a brief period 
of six months nearly 95 per cent. of the 
deposits were withdrawn, and that at the 
same time they had to provide for the 
orderly contraction of their acceptance 
business by over 50 per cent., they would 


appreciate the strain put upon the resources 
of the corporation, and could judge the 
inherent vitality of the organization and the 
soundness of its methods of management. 


It was not as if these deposits, which at 
one time reached nearly £3,800,000, had 
been taken from them through want of 
confidence in the institution; they were 
withdrawn as a consequence of the flight 
from the £ and the after-effects of that 
move, which culminated in Great Britain 
being forced to abandon the gold standard. 
They had, perhaps, suffered more than 
others owing to the fact that the over- 
whelming proportion of their deposits was 
derived from France and the United States, 
where the domestic situation and fear 
regarding the financial outlook in this country 
induced the depositors, mainly banks, to 
recall their funds. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Bank Meeting 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 


WORLD-WIDE DIFFICULTIES 


HE sixth ordinary general meeting of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 


and Overseas) was held on January 
21, at Southern House, London, E.C. 

Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (the 
chairman), after referring with deep regret 
to the great loss which the bank had sus- 
tained in the sudden death of Sir Herbert 
Hambling, the deputy-chairman, said: 
Turning to the balance sheet, it should be 
remembered, when comparing the figures 
with those of the previous year, that a 
considerable proportion of our business is 
transacted in South Africa. The assets and 
liabilities in that country, which are in South 
African pounds, have therefore been con- 
verted into sterling at the rate of exchange 
current at the date upon which the balance 
sheet was made up, namely, September 30, 
1931. This involves an increase, when 
expressed in pounds sterling, of both liabilities 
and assets in South Africa, with the exception 
only of the bank’s premises there, which have 
not been written up. 

This adjustment to sterling value explains 
the increase in the total figures at September 
30, 1931, which exceed {£79,000,000, as 
compared with {74,000,000 in 1930. It also 
accounts for the increase in current and 
deposit accounts from {62,000,000 to 
£68,000,000. At the same time it should be 
mentioned that as the result of the decision 
of the Government of the Union to remain on 
the gold standard, the balances with the 
banks in South Africa have been considerably 
reduced, and there is no doubt that money 
has been transferred out of the country during 
the past four months with the object of 
securing conversion into sterling. Cash in 
hand, at £13,600,000, shows an increase of 
approximately {1,800,000, but money at 
call, at £2,075,000, is less than in the previous 
year by almost £1,000,000. Bills discounted 
amount to £13,000,000, against £14,000,000, 
and this reduction indicates the shrinkage in 
the value and volume of the commodities 
which are being financed by the bank. 
Advances total {29,000,000, an increase of 
£4,000,000, which is partly explained by the 
conversion from South African pounds into 
sterling, already referred to. I may mention 
that the normal credit requirements of our 
customers have not been curtailed. 

Investments show an increase of £1,539,000 
and stand at £14,509,000. Depreciation upon 
these investments has been provided out of 
our reserve for contingencies. The bank’s 
investments are almost entirely in securities 
of the British, Dominion or Colonial Govern- 
ments, and a large proportion are short- 
dated. These securities have been taken in 
the balance sheet at the value on September 


30 last, since which date, however, there has 
been some appreciation in value. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The net profit for the year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1931, after making full provision for 
bad and doubtful debts, amounted to the sum 
of £402,753, being £63,000 less than in the 
preceding year. In view of the further fall 
in commodity prices and the world-wide 
depression in business, we consider that the 
earnings of the bank may be regarded as 
satisfactory, especially in view of the fact 
that during the greater portion of the year our 
liquid funds have been employed at lower 
rates of interest than has been the case for 
several years past. 

Having regard to the very conservative 
policy which we have consistently followed 
since the bank was formed, both in the matter 
of reserves and of dividends, the board have 
decided to recommend the payment of 
dividends at the same rates as for last year. 

An interim dividend on the “ A” and “ B” 
shares at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum 
was paid in July last. It is now proposed 
to pay a final dividend on these shares at the 
rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and in the case 
of both “A” and “B” shares the final 
dividend will be subject to deduction of 
income tax at 4s. 2d. in the £. The final 
dividend on the Preference shares will be 
subject to deduction of income tax at 4s. 8d. 
in the £. 

You are, of course, fully aware of the 
difficult conditions by which business has 
been affected in almost every country in the 
world during the past year, arising chiefly 
from the continued fall in commodity prices. 
These difficulties have been experienced in 
all the territories in which the bank is 
established. Of those countries in which 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) is particularly concerned, perhaps 
the Union of South Africa was the least 
affected during the early part of the year by 
these unfavourable conditions, but latterly 
there has been a contraction on the export 
trade and in business generally. In order to 
assist the South African exchange position in 
providing cover for remittances, we agreed 
to join with the Reserve Bank and the 
Standard Bank of South Africa in the 
formation of an exchange pool. The Union 
Government are confident that, with this 
assistance, the exchange position will be 
successfully met, and they are also confident 
that they will find no difficulty in continuing 
on the gold standard and that the interests 
of the exporters, as well as of business gener- 
ally, will not suffer in the long run. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Bank Meeting 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


MAINTENANCE OF DIVIDENDS 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TARIFFS 





MR. F. C 


Bank was held on Thursday, January 

21, at Southern House (formerly known 
as Cannon Street Hotel), Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (chair- 
man) presided. 

The chairman, before dealing with the 
accounts, spoke of the great loss sustained by 
the bank through the sudden death of Sir 
Herbert Hambling, Bt., the deputy chair- 
man. Proceeding, he referred to the election 
to the board of Mr. William Henry Wiggin, 
D.S.0., and to the appointment during the 
year of two additional general managers, 
Mr. Anthony William Tuke and Mr. Norman 
Shillingford Jones. The chairman went on 
to say that the net profit for the year ended 
December 31 last amounted to £1,794,825, 
to which had to be added £559,363 brought 
forward, making a total sum to be dealt with 
of £2,354,188. After providing out of the 
profits of the year for all debts considered to 
be doubtful and not already provided for in 
previous years, they were enabled to make 
an addition of £200,000 to the contingency 
account, and, at the same time, to maintain 
their dividend. Taking the results of the 
year as a whole, he thought the shareholders 
would feel that these had been very satis- 
factory, and they would have been even 
better but for the need of making large pro- 
vision for doubtful accounts. The invest- 
ments stood in the balance sheet at or below 
their market price on December 31 last, full 
provision for depreciation having been made 
out of the investment reserve account, to 
which they had credited for many years past 
the profits realised on sales of investments 
from time to time, as well as profits on 
maturing bonds as they were paid off. 
Shareholders would recollect that in 1925 
and 1926 the bank added substantial amounts 
to the reserve fund out of investment reserve 
account. 


Ts: annual general meeting of Barclays 


GERMAN DEBTS 

Proceeding, the chairman referred to the 
German debts in which the bank, in common 
with other banks all over the world, was 
interested. Barclays Bank held certain 
lreasury bills issued by two of the States in 
Germany, where they had important banking 
connections. These bills would certainly, in 
the board’s opinion, be paid, although the 
repayment would be delayed, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining thenecessary foreign ex- 
change, which was one of the chief problems 


. GOODENOUGH’S SPEECH 


of the Reichsbank at the present time. 
In addition to these bills, they had granted 
accommodation on ordinary banking lines to 
some of the leading German banks and to a 
few private firms for trade purposes between 
the two countries. There was apparently 
an idea that the banks in this country had 
lent large sums of money to Germany for 
purposes of development of one sort or 
another, and often umwisely. He did not 
think that such was the case. So far as 
their own bank was concerned, with the 
exception of the Treasury bills mentioned, 
all their advances were granted solely for 
financing trade. The board felt confident 
that these debts should be regarded as good, 
and that they would be liquidated in due 
course, as soon as the exchange difficulties 
had been overcome, whatever might be the 
result of the forthcoming negotiations in 
regard to German war debts. Should, how- 
ever, the German position turn out badly, 
which the board did not anticipate, then, 
besides their reserve fund, the bank had 
other substantial surplus reserves sufficient 
to meet any contingency that might occur. 


FUNDAMENTAL CAUSES OF 
WORLD CRISIS 

Referring in general terms to the long series 
of catastrophic events in widely different 
parts of the world in the year under review, 
and showing, in brief outline, the many 
difficulties which had been encountered and 
dealt with, the chairman observed that the 
immediate cause which brought about the 
chapter of disasters had been undoubtedly 
the fall in gold prices of commodities. The 
fundamental causes, however, were to be 
found in the problems of tariffs and the 
payment of war debts and reparations, 
which latter must soon be again considered 
at an International Conference. In this 
regard there was good ground for hope, 
owing to the fact that there was now a 
much wider understanding and appreciation 
on the part of all Governments concerned of 
the issues which were involved, and this 
understanding had undoubtedly produced a 
much better feeling between them. There 
was certainly a great desire on the part of 
the American and French Governments to 
endeavour to solve the problems so as to 
meet the situation and to help to restore the 
world as a whole to a sound economic basis. 
He, himself, felt satisfied that it was the 
desire of the French Government to 
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co-operate in this important matter, although 
they had naturally their own interests to 
consider. if France should see her way to 
make a gesture to the world as great as that 
contained in the Balfour Note, it would, in 
his opinion, lead the world a long way towards 
the settlement of its economic problems. 
Having regard to existing tariff barriers, full 
payment under the Young Plan was clearly 
impossible of achievement, and, therefore, 
any final settlement must involve goodwill 
and sacrifice. 


BRITISH TRADE POSITION 


Turning to this country’s trading position, 
which was of special interest, owing to the 
suspension of the Gold Standard and of the 
alteration in our fiscal system, the chairman 
stated that some benefit had accrued to 
certain industries as the result of the depre- 
ciation of sterling, but it had been less than 
was anticipated, due partly to the high tariffs 
and other restrictions imposed abroad and 
partly to the departure of other countries 
from the Gold Standard. There had been 
signs of somewhat greater activity in internal 
trade, accompanied by a reduction in unem- 
ployment, and altogether there was generally 
a rather more hopeful feeling in regard to 
the outlook. Speaking in terms of value, 
imports and exports for the year 1931 were 
substantially lower than for the preceding 
year, but the falling off in the value of 
exports was much more pronounced than in 
the case of imports. The lower level of 
prices, particularly of imports, was an 
important cause of this decline. The reduc- 
tion in exports in both value and volume was, 
he said, not surprising when they remembered 
the almost prohibitive tariff barriers and 
other restrictions which had been raised by 
certain countries with the object of excluding 
the entrance of foreign-made goods. The 
existence of these tariff barriers, especially 
those erected by creditor nations, also ex- 
plained, in part, why the volume of our 
imports had been maintained at so high a 
figure. Many debtor countries, in order to 
obtain funds for the settlement of their 
international obligations, had been com- 
pelled to use every endeavour to sell their 
goods abroad, and as, until recently, Great 
Britain was the most important free trade 
country, their efforts had been mainly con- 
centrated upon British markets. Instead, 
however, of using the sums received from the 
sale of these goods in the purchase of com- 
modities from Great Britain, they had 
expended them in satisfying the debts due 
to other foreign creditors, largely because 
the latter had been unwilling to accept pay- 
ment in goods and had established trade 
barriers. The general fall in prices had 
added greatly to the burden of all debtor 
countries, whose commitments of principal 
and interest payments had been thereby 
greatly increased in terms of goods, and this 
had been an additional cause of the high 
level of imports sold in British markets. 
Moreover, it was important to understand 
how imports have been stimulated by the 


inflation of credit arising out of too large a 
fiduciary issue. As a result, much harm had 
been done to our industrial interests, and an 
immense amount of money had thereby been 
lost. 


TARIFF BARRIERS 


After dwelling upon the extent to which the 
difficulties experienced in the settlement of 
international debts had been caused by the 
tariff barriers imposed by creditor nations, 
and why it became necessary to meet the 
exigencies of the moment, that this country, 
in many instances, should restrict the free 
imports of foreign goods, the chairman pro- 
ceeded to state that it was evident from the 
position to which international trade had 
been reduced during the last two years that 
the traditional free trade policy of Great 
Britain as a creditor nation was justified and 
that the unreasonably high protectionist 
attitude adopted by other creditor nations 
was doing immense harm. 

To-day many debtor nations were in actual 
default, whilst others were only meeting 
their engagements with great difficulty. 
These developments were due, to a consider- 
able degree, to the unwillingness of certain 
of the principal creditor countries of the 
world to accept payment in the only form 
in which debts could now be paid, that was 
to say, in goods. The alternative method, 
of making payment in gold, had become 
virtually impossible, owing to a very large 
part of the available stocks of monetary gold 
being now concentrated in the hands of the 
United States and France. Unless some 
means could be found for gold to be circu- 
lated more freely, it would seem that gold 
would no longer be capable of being put to 
its normal use as a basis of currency and 
credit, and as a measurement of world 
prices. In that case, gold would lose its 
value and those countries must inevitably 
be faced with enormous losses. 


A HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 

Referring, in conclusion, to certain of the 
factors relating to this country’s internal 
affairs, the chairman said there was now a 
greater realisation that it is essential to 
economise and to save wherever it is possible 
to do so, without unduly restricting public 
or private expenditure of a productive and 
profitable character. There had been a great 
cry regarding the disinclination to work, 
but he, himself, did not believe that much 
fault could be found in this respect. It had 
been the lack of opportunity which had 
prevented work being done. The adverse 
effects of foreign tariffs upon world trade were 
now making themselves increasingly felt and 
were being understood. If they could be 
reduced and if War Debts and Reparations 
could be dealt with, he felt that the two 
principal causes of the present depression 
would have been removed, and that we might 
then confidently look forward to a period of 
increasing prosperity. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
other formal business transacted. 
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Bank Meeting 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





BRITISH STEADINESS IN WORLD-WIDE 
NERVOUSNESS 


A BAD YEAR BUT SIGNS OF HOPE 


shareholders of Martins Bank Limited 
was held at the Exchange Hotel, Liver- 
pool, on Tuesday, January 26. 

Mr. Alex. Allan Paton, C.B., presided over 
a large attendance. 

The Chairman, in proposing the adoption of 
the Report of the Directors and the Accounts 
for the year ending December 31st, said in his 
speech last year he referred to 1930 as the 
most anxious of all the post-War years, but 
its anxieties had easily been eclipsed by those 
of 1931. He hoped we had now witnessed the 
lowest point of the economic and financial 
depression which afflicted the whole of the 
civilized world. 

It was difficult to employ funds at re- 
munerative rates in the first six months of 
the year, and profits were greatly reduced. 
The second half enabled the Bank to regain 
some of the lost ground, but the improvement 
was insufficient to justity anything more than 
the maintenance of the dividend at 14 per 
cent., to which figure it was reduced in July 
last. In such difficult times it was very 
necessary to conserve resources, and after 
making an allocation to Contingency Fund 
before arriving at profits, the Directors had 
considered it advisable to place an additional 
sum of {100,000 to this Fund. 


Tata hundred and first annual meeting of 


To avoid reducing the Investment Reserve, 
the sum of £607,872 had been transferred 
from the Reserve Fund which remained at 
£2,900,000. Investments now stood materially 


under market quotations. 


FEATURES OF THE YEAR. 

After reviewing the financial position of the 
Bank the Chairman referred to the events of 
the past year, the outstanding features of 
which were the German crisis leading to the 
Moratorium in respect of War Debts, the 
Suspension of the gold standard in this 
country, and the election of the National 
Government by an overwhelming majority. 


It was with some measure of satisfaction, 


he said, that we could look back on the steadi- 
ness shown by our people throughout the 
crisis, as compared with the world-wide 
nervousness, and their response, amidst a 
confusion of issues, to the call to elect a 
Government pledged to economy and a 
balanced Budget. 

The Government had been invested with 
power and freedom to an extent not known 
before, and had a strong weight of public 
opinion supporting it in the attempt to 
reduce expenditure, thereby leading the way 
towards a more widespread reduction of costs. 
It was not only by national and municipal 
effort that we could effect an improvement. 
Until we could reduce substantially our 
expenditure in all directions there could be no 
recovery. 

The diminution in production costs in 
industry, which had increased to a point 
beyond our capacity to pay, was a very 
important factor in any effort to rehabilitate 
ourselves, and would do far more than cur- 
tailment of imports or other suggested 
measures to achieve this result. 

How great was the task before the Govern- 
ment and the nation was evident from a 
review of the principal industries of our 
country. 

Proceeding to review these industries the 
Chairman dealt first with the 


COTTON TRADE. 


The greater part of the past year, he said, 
had proved most difficult for spinners and 
manufacturers, who had many adverse factors 
to combat. Internally, employers had been 
unable to agree on any scheme of organisation 
or mutual co-operation; and the operatives 
had not been wholly willing to co-operate 
with employers in an attempt to find a 
solution of the industry’s problems. 


External factors—the increasing severity 
of the world crisis, additional tariff walls 
against Lancashire products and the Indian 
boycott—had been very detrimental and the 
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disturbances in China had also affected our 
trade. 

It was to be hoped that employers and 
employees would at this critical period come 
together in a resolute effort to save the 
industry. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES. 

In the wool trade after some speculative 
activity early in the year, business became 
restricted, but the suspension of the gold 
standard acted as a stimulus and created an 
improvement, the effect becoming apparent 
during October. The depreciation in sterling 
placed West Riding spinners in a more 
favourable position for meeting French com- 
petition in the hosiery yarn trade, and a 
largely increased volume of business was done 
in the Midlands. 

The improvement in business had, however, 
been largely confined to the home market, as 
the expectations of an increased export trade, 
due to the depreciation in the value of the 
f sterling, had not yet been fulfilled. 

The future of this industry, as of all the 
others, depended upon the restoration of 
international trade. 

In the iron trade the imports of steel had 
exceeded exports by no less than 715,000 tons, 
and there was an urgent demand by many 
sections of the trade for a protected home 
market in consequence. 

The coal trade had been seriously affected, 
but the prospects for the coming year were 
slightly more encouraging, as we had been 
better able to meet the competition of Poland 
in the Scandinavian countries since we went 
off the gold standard. 

Shipping conditions had been most un- 
favourable, and as to agriculture, owing to 
the fall in prices of live-stock, and the wet 
weather which made harvesting difficult, the 
farmers in the north of England had ex- 
perienced a bad year. Amongst crops, oats 
alone brought a better return than previously. 

The industries under review had without 
exception suffered to a degree probably 
unparalleled in their history. The future, it 
might be hoped, would be less desperate than 
the past, yet there was a long effort before 
each industry if it was to emerge effectively 
from the depression. 


UNCERTAIN INTERNATIONAL 
OUTLOOK. 

The features of uncertainty which still 
overclouded our situation were mainly inter- 
national. Until the War Debts and Repara- 
tions questions had been settled there could 
be no recovery of confidence among foreign 
investors, and no easing of monetary condi- 
tions in this country. 

Recently the defences of our money market 
were considered so impregnable that inter- 
national obligations in the interest of Germany 
and other countries were assumed which 
proved too burdensome, and we were forced 
off the gold standard. Now we were suffering 
the double difficulty of having to meet these 
obligations and preserve British credit in the 
face of a depreciated / sterling. 


It was of the utmost urgency, therefore, 
that the pressure on Germany and other 
countries in which British resources are ip 
jeopardy should be raised, and that there 
should be an effective settlement of the War 
Debts problem. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR RECOVERY. 

Against various handicaps we might set 
certain opportunities which, if wisely used, 
might speed this country more certainly on 
its way to recovery. As was well known, 
every unsheltered industry, previously the 
butt of foreign competition, had now secured 
a form of bonus or protection through the 
decline of sterling. The wide campaign in 
favour of British goods had been reinforced 
through a 40 per cent. increase in the price of 
foreign goods in terms of sterling. There were 
thus exceptional openings for expert sales- 
manship both at home and in the foreign 
markets, and the future of British industry 
depended more than at any previous time on 
the energy and efficiency of its commercial 
arm. 

Losses through the suspension of the gold 
standard had been largely offset by the 
tendency of other countries to ally themselves 
to Great Britain and to restore confidence in 
British currency and it would seem that 
although the departure of other countries 
from the gold standard deprived Great 
Britain of an exchange advantage, it none 
the less paved the way for our closer union 
with them; and it might be possible to link 
them together into a “‘ Sterling Area ”’ so that 
over large tracts of the international market 
there would be stability of exchange rates, 
interest rates, and price levels. 


SUGGESTED CURRENCY UNION. 

Concluding, the Chairman said: Among 
the more general, though not in the long run 
less significant, signs of new hope, was the 
apparent weakening among important nations 
of the intensely nationalistic attitude to which 
much of the world’s present distress was due. 
Great Britain has suttered grievously through 
its willingness to remain in association with 
others less ready to co-operate in the creation 
of stable world conditions. Nevertheless, 
some degree of unity of action is still essential, 
and in this direction there was prospect of 
fairly immediate progress as is shown by the 
joint action of Scandinavian countries in 
proposing a close alliance among northern 
European nations. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the value to Great Britain and the 
Empire of forming an immediate Currency 
Union with those nations which had departed 
from the gold standard and were prepared to 
seek stability through definite co-operation 
to this end. 

It was his earnest hope that the industrial 
position now reached, which might justly rank 
as one of opportunity, might be converted 
through the calm and energy of our people, 
into one of large promise. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


REVIEW 


OF THE YEAR’S CONDITIONS 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH 


HE annual general meeting of the 
7 shareholders of the National Provincial 

Bank Ltd., was held on Thursday, 
January 28, at Southern House, E.C. 


Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E. (the 
chairman), said in the course of his speech : 


As you will see by the report, our branches 
and agencies now number 1,374, and I would 
like to remind you that since our last meeting 
our new Princes Street building has been 
completed and is now in full occupation. It 
may interest you to know that, notwithstand- 
ing a cession of part of our site to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London for public purposes 
(for which we received suitable compensation), 
we are able not only to accommodate a larger 
staff than formerly, but to house them in a 
more convenient and economical manner, to 
provide them with good and natural light, 
and with the latest improvements for healthy 


and comfortable working. 


The architect, Sir Edwin Cooper, A.R.A., 
has, I think, designed a building not only 
worthy of the most prominent site in the 
City, but one admirably adapted for its 
purpose. 


I should like this year to pay a special tribute 
to the whole personnel of the Bank for the 
part they have played in achieving the results 
I am able to lay before you, and I can assure 
you this is no conventional statement that 
I make. This has been a year of exceptional 
anxiety and difficulty, and, day by day, the 
Chief General Manager, our General Managers 
and high officials have been confronted with 
important problems and situations of an 
entirely new character, many of which 
demanded an immediate solution and 
decision. The hours have been long, the work 
arduous, and the responsibility serious, but 
each problem has been faced with a cheerful- 
ness, abiJity and courage which deserve our 
highest appreciation. Throughout the 
service our managers and staff have ably 
seconded their efforts, and by the steady and 
careful attention with which, notwithstanding 
the turmoil of the past year, they have 
efficiently carried on the business of the 
Bank, they have maintained the best 
traditions of our Institution. 


THE ACCOUNTS 
I have now to refer to our accounts, a 
copy of which with the accompanying report 


of the directors, has already been delivered 
to you. The paid-up capital of the Bank 
remains at the figure 9,479,416, but we 
have transferred from the Reserve Fund a 
sum of £1,479,416 to Investments Deprecia- 
tion Fund, leaving the Reserve Fund at 
£8,000,000. By the foregoing transfer we 
have been enabled to show in our accounts 
the investments of the Bank at a price 
equivalent to or below the market value 
as on December 31 last. 


I might remind you that many of the gilt- 
edged stocks have a redemption value in 
excess of the present market price, and the 
margin of the redemption value over the 
market value of our holdings is more than 
sufficient to offset the amount of deprecia- 
tion in the whole of the Bank’s investments 
provided for in the accounts before you. I 
need hardly add that as the improvement 
in the market value of our investments 
materialises, which I anticipate must coincide 
with the return of more normal conditions 
generally, the Investments Depreciation 
Fund will again become available for inclusion 
among the free funds of the Bank. 


The current, deposit and other accounts 
stand at {261,503,042, being £30,702,525 less 
than the corresponding figures 12 months ago. 


INCREASE OF CUSTOMERS 


As regards the turnover on_ current 
accounts, I am pleased to say our proportion 
of the different sections shows a very favour- 
able comparison with the aggregate figures 
of the Bankers’ Clearing House returns, and, 
taking the whole of our figures, our fall in 
1931 compared with 1930, was 12-8 per 
cent., compared with the fall of 16-8 per cent. 
in the grand total figures of the Bankers’ 
Clearing House. The number of customers 
has shown a satisfactory increase, and it is 
also very gratifying to record the fact that 
our savings department has continued to 
show very satisfactory progress during the 
year. 


A YEAR WITHOUT PRECEDENT 


The past year has certainly been the most 
momentous, and in some ways the most 
disastrous, since the War, both for this 
country and for the rest of the world. It 
has seen England forced off the Gold 
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Standard, Germany first brought into a 
position from which she had to be rescued 
by the forbearance of her short-term creditors, 
and then obliged to declare her inability to 
fulfil the obligations of the Young Plan, and 
the whole of the world suffering from an 
almost continuous fal] in the prices of com- 


modities and of securities. This fall has 
impaired the solvency of debtors, and 
weakened the security of creditors. It has 


brought the banking system of many coun- 
tries under suspicion on the part of their 
customers, reduced the volume of internal 
and international trade, raised unemployment 
figures to unprecedented heights, and caused 
a general lowering of profits and diminution 
or disappearance of dividends. 


3ut out of these disastrous events, our 
country has been able to achieve changes in 
its position and outlook that give us good 
grounds for hope and confidence, if only 
international statesmanship can apply the 
needful remedies to the appalling situation 
in which Europe stands to-day. Under a 
hail of misfortunes we have righted our ship, 
cleared our decks, and set a new course with 
new officers in command, in whom the whole 
country has confidence. The fall in the 
pound, deplorable as it is in many respects, 
has given us, at least for a time, an exchange 
advantage that should enable our industries 
to compete with success whenever there is 
any recovery in the buying power of our 
overseas customers. We have effected 
drastic economies and submitted to still more 
severe taxation, and the combined effect of 
these measures will, we are assured, cover 
the gap between revenue and expenditure 
that has, under previous administrations, 
been met by borrowing. We have cut down 
public and private extravagance. We have 
reformed the abuses of the dole. By anti- 
dumping measures, we have to some extent 
freed our industry from the nightmare of 
unfair competition; and we now hold a 
weapon in our hands which, if wisely used, 
should do good service in bringing down the 
height of the tariff walls abroad, which have 
obstructed the progress of our industry and 
paralysed the trade of all the world. And 
the most satisfactory feature is the fact 
that these sacrifices and privations have 
been endorsed and welcomed by all classes 
of the community, and that those who suf- 
fered most from the reductions in pay, 
salaries and unemployment benefits, were as 
ready as those in a more fortunate position, 
to support by their votes the National 
Government that found it necessary to 
impose them. 


OVERSEAS PROBLEMS 


Just as outside influences forced the pound 
off gold, so they now threaten to impair the 
effects of any effort that we may make to 
right our financial position and trade. We 


have every confidence that our Government 
and our monetary authorities will apply those 
principles of co-operation that have been 
their guiding policy ever since the War to the 
solution of the problems of Germany's 
commercial obligations, of Reparations and 
of War Debts. The fall in commodity prices 
has made the revision of the obligations of 
certain debtors essential; but it is clear that 
commercial obligations, on the fulfilment of 
which all business must depend, must take 
precedence of inter-Governmental contracts. 
In fact, it cannot be denied that the charges 
involved by Reparations and War Debts are 
essentially different from those which result 
from credits and capital put into industry and 
development. The latter provide assets 
which produce revenue indirectly or directly; 
the former are an uncompensated burden, and 
the effect produced by the charges arising 
from them is detrimental both to those who 
pay and those who receive them, especially 
when the creditors close their markets to 
goods and take payment in the form of gold. 
These payments have been an important, 
perhaps the chief, cause of the maidistri- 
bution of gold and its disastrous effect on 
prices. I feel very strongly that there can 
be little expectation of real recovery in trade, 
and in the confidence that means everything 
to business, until this problem of Reparations 
and War Debts has heen settled definitely in 
a way that is recognized as fair by all parties. 


But while the political situation on the 
Continent and the Reparations question 
dominate the present and future prospects of 
recovery or disaster, and while the affairs 
of Europe are difficult and threatening, we 
have good grounds for hope in other direc- 
tions. The firm policy and determination 
to uphold law and order displayed by the 
Indian Adn.inistration, coupled with the 
desire to satisfy as far as possible the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Indian people, must 
surely result in better opportunities for trade 
with that country to our mutual advantage. 
We look forward with keen anticipation to the 
forthcoming Ottawa Conference, when I trust 
the great ideal of Imperial Unity and Imperial 
Preference may be realized and result in a 
large increase in the trade of all members of 
our Empire one with another. With these 
hopes, with the fresh chance which is at 
present being given to our manufacturing 
industries by the fall in the pound and by 
the expectation cf the establishment of a 
scientifically designed tariff on the importa- 
ticn of foreign manufactured goods, and last 
but not least, with the prospect of recovery 
in our agriculture through measures which 
will enable it to secure reasonable profits 
without inflicting hardship on consumers, 
we may look forward to the present year 
with calm determination to do our utmost 
to meet its difficulties. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 


SATISFACTORY 


THE CRISIS 


ADDRESS OF 


HE annual general meeting of the 
T shareholders of Westminster Bank 

Limited was held on Wednesday, 
January 27, at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) 
presided. 

The chairman, at the outset, referred with 
regret to the retirement from the Board of 
Mr. Oswald Magniac, after twenty-six years’ 
service, who joined the Board of the London 
and County Bank in 1905. Also they had 
lost the eminent services of Mr. Walter 
Runciman, who had been appointed to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade. 

As to the Bank’s Balance Sheet, Current 
and Deposit Accounts were down on the year 
by just over {19 millions. The fall in 
Deposits had not been peculiar to their Bank, 
the decline over the year of 63 per cent. 
comparing with a drop of 8 per cent. for the 
“ Big Five.” American Banks, also, had had 
a similar experience, the fall in total deposits 
of four of the largest Banks over the year 
being 214 per cent. This diminution in the 
Bank’s trading funds had obviously affected 
its capacity to earn profits. Advances to 
Customers were practically unchanged, but 
the low rates ruling for the greater part of 
the year naturally had their effect upon this 
particular profit-earning item. 


INVESTMENT DEPRECIATION 


He then referred to the considerations 
which had led the Board to deal with the 
depreciation in the market value of their 
Investments—he hoped a temporary decline 
—by means of a transfer from the Reserve 
Fund of 1,820,157, thus bringing the 
Investments into the Balance Sheet at or 
below market value. The Board, heexplained, 
had decided to follow this course rather than 
draw upon the inner reserves of the Bank 
for the purpose of meeting the investment 
depreciation. Their funds for contingencies 
were to-day as large as when the Shareholders 
lastmet. During this current year, gilt-edged 
securities had continued to improve, and 


PROFITS IN YEAR OF 


AND MISUSE 


THE HON. 


DEPRESSION. 


OF GOLD. 


RUPERT E. BECKETT. 


a substantial portion of the depreciation for 
which provision had been made had been 
already recovered. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 


The profit for the year, he said, amounted 
to £1,601,822, a diminution of £220,066, or 
12° per cent. Considering all things, and 
bearing in mind the decline in Current and 
Deposit Accounts, these results, he thought, 
might be deemed satisfactory. In reviewing 
the main features of the Money Market, he 
pointed out that rates during the greater 
portion of the year had offered narrower 
margins of profit than had been the case 
since the advance in the Bank Rate to 6 per 
cent. in September last. In regard to the 
dividends, he recalled that a year ago he 
indicated to the Shareholders that, although 
the usual dividends had been paid for 1930, 
the Directors would have to take into earnest 
consideration whether they would be justified 
in maintaining in the ensuing year the same 
rate upon the partly-paid £4 Shares. They 
were paying 18 per cent. for the year. Over 
the past thirteen years, 20 per cent. had 
been distributed consistently on the partly- 
paid Shares. It was with reluctance that the 
Board decided to depart from the standard 
that had prevailed so long, but in view of 
the diminution of profits and the general 
state of uncertainty, no other course would 
have been compatible with the usual con- 
servatism of their banking practice. They 
had placed {£200,000 to Officers’ Pension 
Fund, and to Contingent Fund they had 
transferred £250,000, or £50,000 more than 
last year. The Carry Forward was £431,256, 
or some £33,000 less than the amount 


brought in. 
GOLD AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
Proceeding, the chairman reviewed the 


recent trend of those broad economic and 
financial tendencies which, he said, had left 
no country, no institution, no individual, 
unaffected by their grave development. 
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Standard, Germany first brought into a 
position from which she had to be rescued 
by the forbearance of her short-term creditors, 
and then obliged to declare her inability to 
fulfil the obligations of the Young Plan, and 
the whole of the world suffering from an 
almost continuous fall in the prices of com- 


modities and of securities. This fall has 
impaired the solvency of debtors, and 
weakened the security of creditors. It has 


brought the banking system of many coun- 
tries under suspicion on the part of their 
customers, reduced the volume of internal 
and international trade, raised unemployment 
figures to unprecedented heights, and caused 
a general lowering of profits and diminution 
or disappearance of dividends. 


3ut out of these disastrous events, our 
country has been able to achieve changes in 
its position and outlook that give us good 
grounds for hope and confidence, if only 
international statesmanship can apply the 
needful remedies to the appalling situation 
in which Europe stands to-day. Under a 
hail of misfortunes we have righted our ship, 
cleared our decks, and set a new course with 
new officers in command, in whom the whole 
country has confidence. The fall in the 
pound, deplorable as it is in many respects, 
has given us, at least for a time, an exchange 
advantage that should enable our industries 
to compete with success whenever there is 
any recovery in the buying power of our 
overseas customers. We have effected 
drastic economies and submitted to still more 
severe taxation, and the combined effect of 
these measures will, we are assured, cover 
the gap between revenue and expenditure 
that has, under previous administrations, 
been met by borrowing. We have cut down 
public and private extravagance. We have 
reformed the abuses of the dole. By anti- 
dumping measures, we have to some extent 
freed our industry from the nightmare of 
unfair competition; and we now hold a 
weapon in our hands which, if wisely used, 
should do good service in bringing down the 
height of the tariff walls abroad, which have 
obstructed the progress of our industry and 
paralysed the trade of all the world. And 
the most satisfactory feature is the fact 
that these sacrifices and privations have 
been endorsed and welcomed by all classes 
of the community, and that those who suf- 
fered most from the reductions in pay, 
salaries and unemployment benefits, were as 
ready as those in a more fortunate position, 
to support by their votes the National 
Government that found it necessary to 
impose them. 


OVERSEAS PROBLEMS 


Just as outside influences forced the pound 
off gold, so they now threaten to impair the 
effects of any effort that we may make to 
right our financial position and trade. We 


have every confidence that our Government 
and our monetary authorities will apply those 
principles of co-operation that have been 
their guiding policy ever since the War to the 
solution of the problems of Germany's 
commercial obligations, of Reparations and 
of War Debts. The fall in commodity prices 
has made the revision of the obligations of 
certain debtors essential; but it is clear that 
commercial obligations, on the fulfilment of 
which all business must depend, must take 
precedence of inter-Governmental contracts, 
In fact, it cannot be denied that the charges 
involved by Reparations and War Debts are 
essentially different from those which result 
from credits and capital put into industry and 
development. The latter provide assets 
which produce revenue indirectly or directly; 
the former are an uncompensated burden, and 
the effect produced by the charges arising 
from them is detrimental both to those who 
pay and those who receive them, especially 
when the creditors close their markets to 
goods and take payment in the form of gold. 
These payments have been an important, 
perhaps the chief, cause of the maildistri- 
bution of gold and its disastrous effect on 
prices. I feel very strongly that there can 
be little expectation of real recovery in trade, 
and in the confidence that means everything 
to business, until this problem of Reparations 
and War Debts has heen settled definitely in 
a way that is recognized as fair by all parties. 


But while the political situation on the 
Continent and the Reparations question 
dominate the present and future prospects of 
recovery or disaster, and while the affairs 
of Europe are difficult and threatening, we 
have good grounds for hope in other direc- 
tions. The firm policy and determination 
to uphold law and order displayed by the 
Indian Adn.inistration, coupled with the 
desire to satisfy as far as possible the legiti- 
mate aspirations of the Indian people, must 
surely result in better opportunities for trade 
with that country to our mutual advantage. 
We look forward with keen anticipation to the 
forthcoming Ottawa Conference, when I trust 
the great ideal of Imperial Unity and Imperial 
Preference may be realized and result in a 
large increase in the trade of all members of 
our Empire one with another. With these 
hopes, with the fresh chance which is at 
present being given to our manufacturing 
industries by the fall in the pound and by 
the expectation cf the establishment of 4 
scientifically designed tariff on the importa- 
ticn of foreign manufactured goods, and last 
but not least, with the prospect of recovery 
in our 2griculture through measures which 
will enable it to secure reasonable profits 
without inflicting hardship on consumers, 
we may look forward to the present year 
with calm determination to do our utmost 
to meet its difficulties. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SATISFACTORY PROFITS IN YEAR OF DEPRESSION. 


THE CRISIS AND MISUSE OF GOLD. 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. 


HE annual general meeting of the 
7 shareholders of Westminster Bank 

Limited was held on Wednesday, 
January 27, at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) 
presided. 

The chairman, at the outset, referred with 
regret to the retirement from the Board of 
Mr. Oswald Magniac, after twenty-six years’ 
service, who joined the Board of the London 
and County Bank in 1905. Also they had 
lost the eminent services of Mr. Walter 
Runciman, who had been appointed to the 
Presidency of the Board of Trade. 

As to the Bank’s Balance Sheet, Current 
and Deposit Accounts were down on the year 
by just over {19 millions. The fall in 
Deposits had not been peculiar to their Bank, 
the decline over the year of 6} per cent. 
comparing with a drop of 8 per cent. for the 
“ Big Five.” American Banks, also, had had 
a similar experience, the fall in total deposits 
of four of the largest Banks over the year 
being 21$ per cent. This diminution in the 
Bank’s trading funds had obviously affected 
its capacity to earn profits. Advances to 
Customers were practically unchanged, but 
the low rates ruling for the greater part of 
the year naturally had their effect upon this 
particular profit-earning item. 


INVESTMENT DEPRECIATION 


He then referred to the considerations 
which had led the Board to deal with the 
depreciation in the market value of their 
Investments—he hoped a temporary decline 
—by means of a transfer from the Reserve 
Fund of 1,820,157, thus bringing the 
Investments into the Balance Sheet at or 
below market value. The Board, he explained, 
had decided to follow this course rather than 
draw upon the inner reserves of the Bank 
for the purpose of meeting the investment 
depreciation. Their funds for contingencies 
were to-day as large as when the Shareholders 
lastmet. During this current year, gilt-edged 
securities had continued to improve, and 


RUPERT E. BECKETT. 


a substantial portion of the depreciation for 
which provision had been made had been 
already recovered. 


BANK’S APPROPRIATIONS 


The profit for the year, he said, amounted 
to £1,601,822, a diminution of £220,066, or 
12-1 per cent. Considering all things, and 
bearing in mind the decline in Current and 
Deposit Accounts, these results, he thought, 
might be deemed satisfactory. In reviewing 
the main features of the Money Market, he 
pointed out that rates during the greater 
portion of the year had offered narrower 
margins of profit than had been the case 
since the advance in the Bank Rate to 6 per 
cent. in September last. In regard to the 
dividends, he recalled that a year ago he 
indicated to the Shareholders that, although 
the usual dividends had been paid for 1930, 
the Directors would have to take into earnest 
consideration whether they would be justified 
in maintaining in the ensuing year the same 
rate upon the partly-paid £4 Shares. They 
were paying 18 per cent. for the year. Over 
the past thirteen years, 20 per cent. had 
been distributed consistently on the partly- 
paid Shares. It was with reluctance that the 
Board decided to depart from the standard 
that had prevailed so long, but in view of 
the diminution of profits and the general 
state of uncertainty, no other course would 
have been compatible with the usual con- 
servatism of their banking practice. They 
had placed £200,000 to Officers’ Pension 
Fund, and to Contingent Fund they had 
transferred £250,000, or £50,000 more than 
last year. The Carry Forward was £431,256, 
or some £33,000 less than the amount 
brought in. 


GOLD AS AN INSTRUMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Proceeding, the chairman reviewed the 
recent trend of those broad economic and 
financial tendencies which, he said, had left 
no country, no institution, no individual, 
unaffected by their grave development. 
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These, he said, had superimposed distrust 
of the pound upon our short-term creditors’ 
need for cash at home, causing the pound to 
be swept from its gold moorings. The 
chairman went on to say that, in his judg- 
ment, what had been called the “ gold 
crisis ’’ arose in large measure from the fact 
that gold had been required to fulfil a 
purpose for which it was never designed. 
Gold was a token of exchange, it was the 
international counter accepted by the nations 
as a standard through which variations in 
the quantity and value of goods and services 
passing from country to country could be 
adjusted. Gold should, therefore, be the 
instrument of commerce, and should not be 
regarded as a commodity of commerce. Yet, 
in these post-War years the nations had 
tended so to treat it. The connection between 
the maldistribution of gold and international 
payments was abundantly clear. In 1922- 
31 the net receipts in respect of War Debts 
and Reparations by France and America 
were, approximately £650 millions. During 
the same period the net influx of gold into 
those two countries was approximately £550 
millions. The close correspondence between 
these two figures was not a fortuitous 
coincidence. The upset of the system should 
be regarded as one of the most conspicuous 
outward and visible signs of the deep-seated 
economic maladies from which the whole 
world was suffering. What was the meaning 
of ali this? How had the world got into the 
position in which universal plenty co-existed 
with general distress. The troubles which 
we faced to-day were due not to the events of 
1930 nor to the developments of 1931; their 
origin lay farther back. Having traced the 
evil consequences of the spirit and policy of 
narrow nationalism begotten of War fever, 
he pointed out that the vital fact in the 
history of 1931 was that the breaking point 
then arrived, when the whole credit system 
of Europe tottered on the edge of a precipice. 
At that critical moment there came a most 
welcome promise of relief in the shape of 
President Hoover’s suggestion of a year’s 
complete holiday from all War Debt pay- 
ments. Here at last was a hope of the 
beginning of international co-operation such 
as might solve the deep economic problems 
of the world, but the United States had 
moved with alarming rapidity back towards 
the policy of isolation which was first so 
emphatically manifested in the repudiation 
of President Wilson by his people. Congress, 
and, apparently, American public opinion, 
would not at the moment stand either for 
debt cancellation or even for a prolongation 
of the Hoover moratorium. France clung to 
her rights to receive Reparations from Ger- 
many. Germany, whose ability to pay 
Reparations had depended largely upon the 
constant flow of American investment, found 
that that flow had ceased entirely. 
NOTE OF WARNING 

Having discussed the many problems sur- 

rounding the international situation, the 
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chairman went on to utter a note of warning, 
lest it be thought that the elimination of 
War Debts and Reparations would create a 
new heaven upon earth. Our colossal internal 
debt, our burdensome taxation would remain, 
whilst certain of our commercial and indus- 
trial competitors would have secured relief 
from their already comparatively light 
obligations. Sir Walter Layton had calcu- 
lated that Great Britain’s internal debt per 
head of the population would then amount to 
£150, France’s to £56, Germany’s to £8, and 
even that of the United States, the heaviest 
sufferer from cancellation, to only £27. Those 
remarks were not to be construed as an 
argument against cancellation of War Debts. 
On the contrary, he believed that therein 
lay our only hope. However, international 
problems should not render the nation 
oblivious to measures of self-help within our 
own sphere of action. A National Govern- 
ment had been returned by an overwhelming 
majority, the Budget, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer assured us, had been definitely 
balanced, not only on paper but in actual 
fact, expenditure was under control, econo- 
mies were in train, and adequate increased 
taxes were being successfully collected. 
Borrowing by the State for the purpose of 
financing unemployment relief, which, in the 
early part of last year was becoming a 


menace to our financial stability, had 
definitely ceased; transitional benefit— 
popularly known as “ the dole ’’—was being 


met out of current revenue. 


Finally, the chairman observed that in 
closing his Address to the Shareholders last 
year he emphasized that the greatest need 
of that particular time was a co-operative 
effort on the part of the whole nation. 
Team-work was as necessary to-day in our 
national affairs as ever it was. He would go 
further than that. The year’s events had 
served very definitely to demonstrate an 
even greater need—for the spirit of co 
operation to be extended to the wider 
international sphere. The times were critical, 


and momentous decisions hung in the 
balance. 
Were the foundations of a world-trade 


revival about to be laid, he asked, or was 
the world to be allowed to drift into even 
worse chaos than existed at present? It 
was to be hoped that the statesmen of the 
nations, whenever and wherever assembled, 
would subordinate national prejudices to the 
greater issue of world progress and would 
unite to work for the common weal. Thus 
and thus only would there be born anew that 
hope and confidence of which the world 
stood in such desperate need, and the weary 
peoples of the earth would be enabled to 
raise their eyes to the dawn of promise and 
prosperity. (Applause.) 


The Report and Accounts were adopted 
and other formal business transacted. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


BALANCE SHEET, 























LIABILITIES 
Capital— £ s. a. 
Authorized: 7,500,000 Shares of £4 each.. a .. £30,000,000 
3,000,000 Shares of {1 each.. et -. 3,000,000 
———— 
Issued— 
7,070,990 Shares of £4 each, {1 paid es a ee ee ee 7,070,990 0 0 
2,249,167 Shares of £1 each, fully paid .. oe ae ~~ men 2,249,167 0 0 
9,320,157 0 0 
Reserve as at 31st December, 1930 .. ‘i - £9,320,157 0 0 
less Amount ~ /emaaen for games of 
Investments. . P ou 1,820,157 0 0 
——-- 7,500,000 0 0 
Current Deposit and other Accounts, semen pro- 
vision for Contingencies .. <s £270,337 ,323 12 11 
Balances in account with Subsidiary Gamenaien ‘le 2,068,368 11 3 
—_——————_—-__ 272, 405,692 4 2 
Notes in circulation in the Isle of Man we “és oe &< én oe 16,144 0 0 
Acceptances, Endorsements, and other Engagements on account of Customers . 18,561,388 6 9 
Profit and Loss Balance, as annexed ee oe ee ee oe oe 1,013,977 8 0 
R. E. BECKETT CHARLES LIDBURY, Chief General Manager 
M. C. TURNER Directors £308 ,817,358 18 11 
M. N. HOGG J J. R. HOOFF, Chief Accountant 





PROFIT AND 










Dr. 











£ s. d. 


To Interim Dividend of 9 per cent. (less Income Tax) on the £4 Shares paid in August last 493,201 11 1 
» Interim Dividend of 6} per cent. (less Income Tax) on the £1 Shares paid in August last 108,944 0 6 
» Contingent Fund ai oa a - ea a os i aa si 250,000 0 0 
,, Officers’ Pension Fund a a os ns - on as as a 200,000 0 0 
, Further Dividend of 9 per cent. (less Income Tax) por 

18 per cent. for the year on the £4 Shares (£1 paid up). £477,291 16 6 
, Further Dividend of 6} per cent. (Jess Income Tax) making 
12} per cent. tor the year on the £1 Shares oe 105,429 14 1 
» Balance carried forward oo oe ee oe ee 431,255 17 5 
———————-__ 1,013,977 8 0 


£2,066,122 19 7 







AUDITORS’ REPORT TO MEMBERS OF WESTMINSTER BANK LTD. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet and compared it with the Books at Lothbury, Lombard Street, 
and Threadneedle Street, and with the Certified Returns received from the Branches. We have verified the Cash 
in hand and Bills Discounted at Lothbury, Lombard Street and Threadneedle Street, and the Cash at the Bank 
of England. We have also verified the Securities held against Money at Call and Short Notice, and the Investments 
of the Bank. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and in our opinion the 

3alance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
according to the best of our information and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Books of the Bank. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO. 

KEMP, CHATTERIS, NICHOLS, SENDELL & CO. Chartered 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. Accountants 

STEAD, TAYLOR & STEAD 












Auditors. London, 12th January, 1932. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


31st December, 1931 





ASSETS 
se 4 
Coin, Bank Notes, and Balances with the Bank of England ass ae .. 32,042,806 6 5 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks in Great 
Britain and ‘Treland re oe re aed ie ee _ 8,814,647 14 5 
Money at call and short notice aa ‘in as a ‘it wt -. 23,628,293 19 8 
Bills Discounted oe en ia we ee os .. 34,206,192 7 2 
Investments at, or below, Market Valeo £ a. & 
War Loan and other Securities of, or guaranteed by, the 
British Government (of which £1,434,384 3S. 9d. is 
lodged for Public accounts and for the Note Issue in 
the Isle of Man) . ; - 49,836,337 4 3 
British Corporation Stoc ks ont other Investenents. There 
is a@ contingent liability for uncalled Capital in respect 1,615,330 I2 9 
of a portion of these Investments —————tmen S08 £50667 27 © 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts os se 292,393,000 5 § 
Balances in Account with Subsidiary Companies .. os 232,864 19 2 


—_——_————. 131,366,485 4 7 


Liability of Customers for Ronn, opie and other EE, 
as per contra ee ee 
Shares in Subsidiary Companies fat cost, less amounts written off)— 
Westminster Foreign Bank Limited— £ s. d. 
8,000 £20 Shares, fully paid 
92,000 £20 Shares, {10 paid f ** ~~ ine at 1,080,000 0 © 
Ulster Bank Limited— 


18,561,388 6 9 


199,940 £15 Shares, £4 paid .. “ae as on 1,911,926 5 Oo 
——_—_————-__ 2,991,926 5 0 
Bank and other Premises (at cost, ess amounts written off) oe oe .. 5,753,950 17 11 


£208, 817,358 18 11 





LOSS ACCOUNT Cr. 





£ s. d. 
By Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1930... r ‘ oe 464,300 11 9 


» Profit for the year, after providing for Rebate and Income Tax, pon one appro- 
priations to the credit of Contingency Accounts, out of which accounts full pro- 
vision for Bad and Doubtful Debts has been made .. os oe oe ee 1,601,822 7 10 


Ee 


£2,066,122 19 7 





STATEMENT PURSUANT TO THE COMPANIES ACT 1929 


Directors’ Remuneration, including Income Tax and Fees paid to them by Subsidiary Companies, amounted to 
£43,776 15s. 9d. Such of the aggregate profits of the Subsidiary Companies for the year as have been declared in 
dividends are included in the Protit and Loss account above, in so far as they concern this Bank. The undivided 
balances of the profits of the Subsidiary Companies have been carried forward in the accounts of those Companies. 


R. E, BECKETT CHARLES LIDBURY, Chief General Manager 
M.C. TURNER _} Directors 
M. N. HOGG J J. R. HOOFF, Chief Accountant 


London, 12th January, 1932 

































































1929 
JANUARY .. 
APRIL 

JULY aa 
OCTOBER .. 


1930 
JANUARY .. 
APRIL 

JULY ‘a 
OCTOBER .. 


1931 
JANUARY .. 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
APRIL 

May 

JUNE 

JULY 
AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER .. 
NOVEMBER 
DECEMBER 


1932 
JANUARY .. 


1928 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1929 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 


1930 
JANUARY 
APRIL 
JULY 
OCTOBER 
DECEMBER .. 


1931 
JANUARY 
FEBRUARY .. 
MARCH 
APRIL 
May 
JUNE 
JULY 
AvuGUSsT. 
SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER. . 
DECEMBER.. 


* Average weekly balances, nine banks. 
amalgamation of note issues (Nov. 22, 1928) are not comparable with those succeeding. 


Diary,” Dec. 1928 issue.) ‘ Prior to November 1928, “ adjusted” total of bank-note and currency n0l 
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Table II 


Deposits 
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IONS OF £) 
GERMAN} os an a ~ 
RE & “| CZECHO. = eee eee 
Total | gaesta | POLAND | SOV ai ta| AUSTRIA | HUNGARY] ITALY 
133: A 
126-3 feo | 143 | 7:3 4:9 7-2 54-6 
97-6 449-0 14°4 7°3 4-9 7:3 55-4 
108°3 181 14°5 7°3 4-9 6°3 55:8 
m2 | 15°7 7-5 49 58 56-0 
1118 7 
124°5 | 702 16:1 7:7 4-9 5°8 56:1 
128-2 | 743-2 16-2 7°7 4-9 5-8 56°3 
119-6 747 16-2 8-0 4:9 5:8 56°3 
“Biz | 13-0 8-7 6-2 5°8 57-2 
108-5 ; m ee 
109 3 10-4611 13-0 9-4 6:2 5-8 97-3 
111°9 {gpl 13-0 9-4 6:2 5:8 57-3 
114:7 {aM-l 13-0 9-4 6-2 5°3 57-4 
116-0 , 1453-2 13-0 9-4 6-2 4°5 57-4 
112-6 | ps3 13-1 9-4 6-2 4-0 57°5 
69:6 54§53°8 13-0 9-4 6-2 | 4-0 57°5 
66:8 4 53°7 13°3 9-4 6-2 | 4-0 58-1 
66-9 feet 9 13-1 9-3 6-2 | 38 | 58-1 
63-7 5 13-1 9-3 6-2 3°8 58-1 
56-0 40-2 13-3 9-3 5°5 3-8 58-9 
49-2 5 13-7 9-4 5+5 3:8 60°3 
Bes 13°8 9-5 5°5 3°38 60°8 
48-2 : 
b7°4 13°8 10-0 5°5 3°7 | 60°9 
en from ther n or nearest the first of the month. 
a hell fanking Department. 
dings. " 
x) Table III GOLD 
Bn UNITED KINGDOM 
Note: Ps, Net 
athe Influx (+) Imports Exports 
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Table I—cont. 
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SWITZER-|  cparnw AN 
LAND SPAIN JAPAN 
20-5 101-5 108-8 
19-1 101°5 109-0 
19°7 101°6 108°8 
21-1 101°7 108-8 
23-6 101-7 107°3 
22-2 97-9 91-7 
22-9 98-0 90-2 
25°4 98-2 85-1 
28-4 96-7 85-4 
26-0 95°38 85-5 
25-5 95°8 85-3 
25-5 96-0 85-9 
25°5 96:1 86-6 
25-9 96-1 86°38 
33°4 96-3 87°3 
47°2 90-2 84°7 
47-1 90-2 83-4 
67-4 90°3 82°3 
86-7 89-1 70°3 
87°3 89-1 57-1 
93-1 89°1 48-1 
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Net | 
Imports (+) 


or 





Exports (—) 


— £ millions £ millions £ millions | £ millions 
E 1928 
371°5 JANUARY + 3:9 4-1 2-2 + ie 
3732 APRIL ia + 2°4 2°4 6 + 1°8 
376°2 JULY re 2-1 4-9 1-9 + 3:0 
370°1 OCTOBER .. — 5-2 3-3 9-4 — G3 
1929 | 
363-9 Januaky ..| — -2 2-4 5:7 — Ss 
360°4 APRIL ww | + 4:7 3:3 8 + 2:5 
368°9 JULY ea —14°3 4°6 20-6 —16-0 
360°7 OCTOBER .. + 1-3 5-9 5-5 He 4 
1930 
355°8 JANUARY .. + 4:0 8:6 3:3 | 
359°8 APRIL “a + 6°6 8-8 3-0 + 
365°0 JULY a — 3:8 5-1 8°3 i 
357°2 OCTOBER .. + 4:8 9-3 7:1 + 
368-9 DECEMBER .. — 8:0 8-9 16-1 - 
1931 
JANUARY ..| — 7:5 7:3 
FEBRUARY .. + 0°6 6:4 
MARCH + 2:5 4-7 
APRIL oa — 2-7 5°9 
May i + 4°7 4°3 
JUNE ne + 9-8 13°8 
JULY -. | —81°7 10-0 
AUGUST ‘a + 1-1 8-2 
SEPTEMBER... — 1-0 4°8 
OCTOBER .. | 8-6 
NOVEMBER .. —15:0 | 12-0 
DECEMBER . . 12-5 
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Table IV 








LONDON 
Discount Rates Treasury Bills 
, Day to | 
Week ending Bank Rate ' ae Bank Bills =—— Weekly Tender pra a Ban 
ae 3 months Susnathe Rate Offered Applied for 
} Op 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. £ millions £ millions re 














1931 £ s. d. 
SEPTEMBER 5 a 44 327 47, 4} 4 2 3-01 40 49°4 
os 12 éc 44 43 4h5 4} 4 4 6°93 40 46-7 
ee 19 as 44 3e3 4); 43? 4 6 3-96 40 43°9 
»” 26 6 4c: 58 6h 5 2 8:37 40 42°7 
OCTOBER 3 6 43 5} 7x 5 11 0-07 40 47-9 
f 10 6 4it 5i7 64 5 11 4-63 40 49-5 
eas 17 es 6 413 5} 62 510 5:56 40 61-5 
~ 24 he 6 4}} 5}4 62 5 7 8-07 40 64-0 
i 3 ai 6 4; 543 63 5 5 1-42 45 66°3 ; 
NOVEMBER 7 ba 6 4} 53 63 510 8-47 40 55°3 
" BS ks 6 4 583 6i 5 10 0°35 40 59°2 
% 21 as 6 5 5iY 6} 5 11 11-03 45 60°6 
a 28 i 6 5 5ti 6} 5 11 6-27 45 53°2 
DECEMBER 5... 6 435 5k 6} 512 0-76 45 49-7 
a _ ne 6 4 54 6} 5 12 2-91 40 45-9 
a 18 — 6 43 5% 6} 513 1-65 40 42-4 
” 24 «a 6 4 54 6} 5 10 2°56 40 56:1 
31 6 4} 513 6} 5 8 4 40 50:3 
1932 
January 8 ++ 6 44 5 6} &§ 5 9-97 35 59°5 
All figures given above, except thoe 
* Since December ll, 
€ 
. 
Table V FOREIOEXC 
a VERA 
‘i 
3 ee A 
NEW YORK MONTREAL PARIS BRUSSELS MILAN ZURICH MADRID | 
$to“k $ to£ Fr. to £ Belga to £ Lire to £ Fr. to £ P’tas to £ 
1 2 
PAR OF EXCHANGE.. .. 4°84 Parle | 12¢°21 35°00 92°46 25°22r5 | 2s"aats 
1929 
JANUARY.. ‘ 4-8503 4°8619 124-08 34-898 92-67 25-207 29-751 
APRIL 4-8534 4° 8887 124-21 34-950 92-70 25-215 32-928 
JULY oa 4-°8511 4°8766 123-88 34-911 92-74 25-219 33-451 
OCTOBER. . 4°8698 4-°9243 123-89 34°874 92-99 25-176 33-586 
1930 
JANUARY.. a 4-8697 4-9222 123-91 34-947 93°05 | 25:162 | 37-017 
APRIL 4°8635 4-8654 124-11 34-842 92-777 25-095 38-946 
JULY 4-8656 4°8622 123-67 34-810 92-879 25-044 42-203 
OCTOBER... 4°8591 4-°8536 123-85 34-845 92-804 25-020 47-141 
DECEMBER 4°8534 4-8610 123-60 34-772 92-723 25-038 45°179 
1931 
JANUARY... 4-8551 4-8645 123-81 34°815 92-739 25-076 46-640 
FEBRUARY 4-8586 4°8591 123-94 34-845 92-807 25-180 47-658 
MARCH 4°8584 4°8590 124-16 34-879 92-742 25-246 45°298 
APRIL. 4-8599 4°8621 124-28 34-950 92-815 25-235 47-015 
May 4°8641 4-8666 124°34 34-956 92-910 25-220 48-840 | 
JUNE 4°8649 4°8775 124-23 34-940 92-937 25-078 50-516 | 
JULY oe 4-8566 4-8729 123-82 34-818 92-865 24-994 52-018 | 
AUGUST .. 4°8576 4-8724 123-91 34-845 92-874 24-946 55° 685 
SEPTEMBER 4-5412 4-6981 115-84 32-609 88-009 23-195 50-766 
OCTOBER. . 3.8887 4°3700 98-66 27-794 75°352 19-823 43-366 
NOVEMBER 83-7193 4-1767 94-83 26°717 72°173 19-095 43-182 
DECEMBER 3°3725 4-0658 85-90 24-218 65-969 17-303 40-138 
| | = 


aoe _—— Bhidon 
1 The old parity of 25-2215 don 
2 The old parity of 25-2215 , 
3 Berne until November 1908) cl 
4 Average Oct. 1 to Ot 
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MON TES Table IV—cont. 
oa NEW YORK PARIS | BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
«cea seca aieealacinatae "igaaaaihia i oh Nl a 
Market | | Re Bee i | Po coriraaeal Bank Rate Perec 
, P “e1 Yall 3 Bank te | ise t n e iscoun an iscoun' 
pre Bank Rate peut Call Money | an e | — 2) | — = 
Applied for | 
£mill Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Til Lions a z 
| 
1 ‘ 14 2 | & 7% | 4 
49-4 if i 1} 2 | a & EP 2 4 
46:7 14 H 1¢ 2 ; i 8 7% 2 14 
43-9 4 ik 14 2 1k 8 94 2 | of 
o.3 it 1 fe 1} 2 | 1% 8 Ot $3 | 2h 
47-9 13} 133 1it 2% =| 1} 8 | 8 3 | 2g 
o5 Fa 254 24 - + m@ ££ @ + @ 3 | 2B 
61°5 | | 3} 3% 2k 2 | Ss | 8 3 | 933 
64-0 3} 34 2+ 24 2 | gs | 8 3 ik 
66-3 34 3i% 2+ = | wm |} & { B 3 | 243 
55-3 3} 3. 2} 3 6] (38 8 8 3 | 183 
50-2 3 2 24 % | 2 | 8 8é% 3 | 1s 
60°6 34 8c 24 24 | 2 8 8 3 1a 
at 3t 3% 2+ 24 | 2 | 8 8 rn ee 
49°7 34 3x 24 2h 2 | 7 | 7 3 | 1% 
=°9 3} 3x 2+ 2+ 1% | g 7 3 | 3 
as 3 Sty 3 24 2 .- 2 £ 3 | 38 
Hh 3 3 3t 2+ = t+ * § F 3 | @& 
50-6 3} 3% 2k 24 2 7 7 | 3 2 
i | | | 
oat sury Bills, are averages of daily rates. 
, except thie those of Friday each week. 
vember 11, nt 
—cont, 
a AVERAGES 
AMSTE SE v >RAGUE y S y 8 1K A. ) KOBE RIO DE BUENOS 
rADRID AM TERDAM| BERLIN PRAGUE WARSAW |STOCKHOL M BOMBAY JaNETHO | MRED 
Fltox eRmk. to £ Kronen to £; Zloty to £ Kr. to £ | d. per Rupee | d. per Yen. d. per | d. per 
"tas to £ kere Dae | Milreis. | Gold Peso. 
a. 12°107 20°43 104°25 67-38 18°159 8 2458 58997 47619 
25°2215 = 4 : | 
” 12-091 20-402 163-83 43-313 18-138 18-06 22-55 5-905 | 47-41 
9° 751 12-090 20-475 163-89 43-313 18-173 17:96 22-08 5-869 47°28 
2 928 12-086 20-359 163-87 43-308 18-098 17-82 22°54 | 5-873 47-23 
2a 12-098 | 20-397 164-42 43-418 18-141 17-87 23°58 | 5-860 46-82 
3 +5 | 
| 
12-102 | 20-387 164-56 18-13 17-93 24:25 | 5-525 45-04 
7-017 12-098 20-375 164-17 18-092 17°86 24°38 | 5-743 43°71 
8-946 12-093 20-383 164-06 18-097 17-82 24-39 | 5:368 40-50 
2 +203 12-061 20-412 163-°78 18-095 17-82 24-52 | (*)5-119 38-49 
a 12-061 | 20-369 163-70 18-104 17-78 | 24-53 4°726 | 37°39 
5. 
| 
| | 
12-066 20-419 163-91 43-312 18-138 17:7 24°48 4°461 | 34°49 
5: 640 12:104 = 20-438 16408 | 43-375 18-149 17°78 24°45 4255 | 35°60 
7 658 12-110 20-406 163-94 43-375 18-143 17°88 24°41 3-883 | 38°60 
5 * 298 12-106 20-409 164-06 “§ 18-148 17°85 24°41 3-618 | 37°68 
7-015 12-103 20-433 164-12 18-143 17°86 24°41 3-330 | 34-91 
3° 840 12-088 20-497 164-19 18-143 17-85 24-39 3-730 | 34-72 
516 12-056 20-967 164-01 3°41: 18-145 17°81 24°40 3-579 33°61 
2-018 12-046 = 20-573 163-98 43°375 18-158 17°77 24°41 3151 | 31-93 
e- 11+263 19-365 153°43 87-458 17-501 17°77 26-19 3-162 31-81 
)- 766 9-630 16-702 130-68 34-646 16-811 17-88 30°07 3-502 32-03 
+ 366 9-264 | 15-683 125-22 | 32-990 17-947 18-13 31°79 3°960 | 37°74 
} - 8-375 14-250 113-49 30-250 18-014 18°13 32-55 4°236 40-84 
-—_ #Pdoned as from June 25, 1928. 
fe ' ndoued as from December 22, 1927. 


1920. ks cloge oe . 
Oth é osed during remainder of month. 
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COAL PIG-IRON (1) STEEL (1 
incall Exports | Number of ‘ ae: 
roduction bar Hr ad | Furnace > ie Production Production 
~ slast 
Millions of Millionsot | 8terdof | qhonsar ' 
Tous Tone | month } ——— - ~~ 
1928 
JANUARY .. ‘a oe as a 21°5 4:3 148 H 560 626 
APRIL ee oe ee ae ee 18-2 4-0 149 563 644 
JULY.. me ee ae ay ae 18-1 4-5 131 538 | 667 
OCTOBER... os we an - 21-1 5-1 136 544 756 
1929 5 
JANUARY... ae wa “s 22-4 4-9 139 564 765 f 
APRIL «a ee ou aa ~ 20-9 5-0 152 611 809 3 
JULY.. am a Re Ss <g 21-1 6-3 167 672 | 80 | § 
OCTOBER... e we a ee 23-0 6-2 166 689 890 : 
1930 
JANUARY .. wa a as we 23-8 } 5:9 159 650 771 é 
APRIL x ve Be os = 19-7 | 4:6 151 620 696 
JULY.. ie “i bf “i ec 18-7 4-9 105 486 621 
OCTOBER... we a “Ke we 21-0 5-1 96 | 415 512 
DECEMBER .. a os a oe 20-7 | 4:6 76 350 337 
1931 j 
JANUARY .. a te ws ne 19-2 3-6 83 337 402 E 
FEBRUARY .. $e os ne ae 18-9 3°8 81 320 486 f 
MARCH ie is oa - ei 19-4 3-8 } 81 357 500 ; 
APRIL a - wn a aa 13°6 3-6 78 323 397 ; 
May .. ae ae aa 1 ae 17°3 3-6 80 346 435 
> Sg ee e 6a 17°8 39 | 7 324 429 [ 
JULY.. - - ae os se 17:1 3-7 | 70 317 429 
AUGUST oe ee oe as ea 16-1 3-5 | 64 76 357 
SEPTEMBER .. + as oe an 18-0 3-9 | 62 248 400 
OCTOBER .. oe ae os os 19-7 4:3 66 254 457 
NOVEMBER .. oe ne oe ee 18°6 3°9 70 296 } 459 
DECEMBER .. ee oe ee oe 19-6 3-9 70 331 422 == 
(1) Returns isseimible Nat 
Table VI BRITISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY—cont. 
1 
OVERSEAS TRADE | BANK CLEARINGS | UNEMPLOYMKNT , 
( i ‘ ee ee war 4 | Index of 
- 2 : C . Percent- | Numbers | Produc 
Imports | Exports Re-exports) London Provincial Total a age of on Live tron 
| “Country” ereee insured Register (Quarterly 
| Total persons 
£ | £ £ £ £ 4 £ unem- o's 1924 = 10 
millions | millions millions millions millions millions millions ployed omitted 
1929 
JANUARY .. 116-1 | 66-9 9-8 10-4 5:5 15-9 19-1 12-3 1,427 | 108°3 Jan 
APRIL e+; 104-2 60-2 10-4 10-5 5-3 15:8 19-0 9-9 1,159 111-0 APR 
JULY os 93-6 66-5 8-0 10-3 5-4 15-7 19-0 9-9 1,140 108+2 JUL 
OCTOBER .. 110°3 64°6 9-1 10°3 5°1 15°5 18-9 10-4 1,218 114°8 Oct 
1930 
JANUARY ..| 101-9 58-3 8-2 10-4 5-0 15-4 19-5 12-6 1,481 109-6 Jay 
APRIL ..| 83:9 | 46-9 7-8 10°4 4-7 15-1 20-3 14-6 1,673 | 100-9 APR 
JULY ee 85-2 50-7 6-7 10-0 4°3 14°3 19-9 16-7 1,964 90°7 JUL 
OcTOBER ... 90°9 46°9 7:2 9°6 4-0 13°5 19-9 18:7 2,200 } 92.7 Ocr 
DECEMBER 89-6 38°5 5-2 9-4 4°3 13-7 20-9 20-2 2,393 DEC 
1931 
JANUARY .. 75°6 37:6 6-0 9-9 4:2 14-2 22-1 21°5 JAN 
FEBRUARY.. 63°6 31°8 5-9 9-1 4-1 13-2 20-7 21-7 FEB 
MARCH eo 70°7 34-0 5-4 8.9 4-1 13-0 20-4 21-5 MAR 
APRIL ee 70:0 32°5 6-6 9-5 3°9 13-4 21-1 20°9 APR 
May ian 69-6 33°9 5-7 9-1 3-9 13-0 20-7 20-8 May 
JUNE «4 68°6 | 29°4 6-0 &.5 3:7 12-3 19-8 21°8 JUN 
JULY oe 70-1 34-3 4-9 9-1 4-0 13-1 21-3 22-6 JUL 
AUGUST .. 65°3 29-1 3-8 8-8 3:8 12:6 21-0 22°7 AUG 
SEPTEMBER 68-3 | 29°8 3-8 8-0 3°3 11°3 18-9 22°6 SEP 
OCTOBER .. 80-7 32-8 5°3 9-0 4:1 13°1 20-9 21-9 Oct 
NOVEMBER 83-2 31-9 5:0 8°8 3-9 12-7 19-8 21-4 Nov 
DECEMBER 77°0 32-1 5-5 9-2 4-0 13-2 20-7 20°9 Dec 
1 Daily averages. * “Country ” clearings at London Clearing House. ® Total clearings (Londoa 
“Country ” and Provincial) adjusted, for comparative purposes, by application of Board of Trade index con 


number of wholesale prices (1924 = 100). * Average of four or five weekly returns. * Reprinted by courtesy 
of the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
* Since December, 1931, figures published monthly. 
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H TRAjpXD INDUSTRY Table VI—cont. 





IRON & STEEL & MANU- MACHINERY COTTON WOOL 








STEEL (1 FACTURES THEREOF 
. Exports of _ of —— of Severe a Exports of 
roduction Imports Exports Imports Exports Yarns iece Goods ‘ops ora eer 
Yarns Tissues 
housands of Thousands . Thousands £ £ Millions of Millions of Millions Millions Millions of 
Tons of Tons of Tons thousands thousands Lbs. Sq. Yds. of Lbs. of Lbs. Sq. Yds. 
626 284 332 1,345 4,805 14-9 337°4 2°8 4-0 16-9 
644 253 344 1,464 4,143 13°8 314°8 2-9 3°7 10-0 
667 219 333 1,461 4,567 11°4 338 °6 2-6 4°2 18-0 
756 261 377 1,488 4,402 15-1 334°0 2°5 4°5 12°7 
765 244 421 1,627 5,078 16-9 ‘3 3:1 3°6 18-6 
809 262 340 1,574 4,151 13-1 “4 2°4 3:0 9-5 
805 237 376 1,687 5,066 15°60 “- 2-2 5:1 17°5 
890 248 390 1,724 4,803 13°5 8 3° 4°5 i | 
771 310 352 1,51 4,456 13-2 313-2 2-7 3°7 14:1 
696 234 268 1,699 3,861 11-5 217-0 2°4 3°0 7:0 
621 199 303 1,415 4,440 11-0 197-4 SF 3°2 10-1 
512 264 264 1,499 4,128 tt eg 150-3 3°1 3-6 8-7 
337 283 170 1,460 3,332 11°6 130-2 2:4 2-8 7°5 
402 222 167 1,181 3,280 11°3 2-4 2-4 10°4 
486 177 144 1,137 2,673 9°3 2°3 1:9 8-6 
500 210 170 1,246 2,874 10°8 2:4 2-2 6°38 
397 193 188 1,216 2,843 10°8 2°8 2-4 5-0 
435 228 168 1,305 2,880 10-7 2:5 . ae f 5-2 
429 246 163 1,212 2,442 9-6 1-6 2-6 6-1 
429 i 231 168 1,227 2,693 11-3 2:5 3°5 6°6 
$57 FS 2n2 144 1,051 2,174 11-2 17 3°1 7°9 
400 ' 220 139 1,042 2,448 9-0 1-8 3°7 6°38 
457 é 276 159 | 1,698 2,792 12°8 2°6 4-0 6°7 
459 “i 379 196 1,725 2,811 11-8 2°5 3:4 6:3 
422 267 175 1,304 2,929 14°9 2°9 3°0 7°5 
eturns +. National Federation of Lron and Steel Manufacturers. 


. Table VII COMMODITY PRICES 








UNITED KINGDOM U.S.A. GERMANY FRANCE ITALY 
Index of : Cost of : 
Produe- Wholesale 1 Wholesale Wholesale Living Wholesale Cost of Wholesale Cost of 
tron —_—| Cost of Depart- Statis- (Statis- (Statis- Living Living 
(Quarterly rn a Living ment of tisches tisches _tigue — (Statis- 
Joard of ** Econ- Ministry Labor) Reichsamt Reichs- Générale) tique 
1924 = 10 Trade omist” of Labour) amt) Générale) 
is July 1913/14 July (Jan.-July) 
1915 = 100 1913 =100 1914 = 100 1913 = 100 1913 = 100 = 10 1913 = 100 | 1914 = 100 1915 = 100 1914 = low 
1083 1929 
111-0 JANUARY 138°3 130-3 165 139°3 138°9 153-1 630-6 148 
108-2 APRIL . 138-8 129-3 161 138-7 | 137:1 153°6 626-7 150 
ie UY 137-4 :128°9 163 140-4 137-8 +=—-154-4 613-0 148 
OCTOBER 136-1 124-1 167 138-0 137-2 153°5 589-5 149 
109-6 1930 
100-9 JANUARY 131-0 118-5 164 133-8 132-3 151-6 563-5 565 123-0 150 
90°7 APRIL 123-7 112-3 155 129°9 | 126-7 147-4 548-4 572 116-6 146 
) - JULY 119-2. 106-8 157 120-3 125°1 149°3 537-6 592 109-0 145 
> 927 OCTOBER. 113-0 99-6 157 118-3 | 120-2 145-4 508-2 |) go- 104°9 143 
, DECEMBER .. 108-9 94°5 153 112'3 | 117°8 141-6 487:6 |f °”* | 100-1 139 
1931 
35-1 JANUARY ' 106°9 91°3 152 110°3 115-2 140-4 483-7 98-2 133 
® FeBRvaRY .. 106-2 91-6 150 108-2 114-0 138-8 481°3 590 97-1 135 
» Marca .- 105-9 91°1 147 106-7 113-9 137°7 481°7 96°7 135 
80:6 — . 105°7 90-0 147 105-0 113°7 137-2 483-7 95-8 135 
. ; AY o. 104-4 87-5 145 102-1 113°3 137-3 470-1 | + 589 94-2 134 
| — be 103-2 87°5 147 100-3 112°3 =187°8 467-1 | 92+1 133 
gil vcd +» 102-2 86-0145: 100-3.—s«111-7 187-4 456-3 | 91-5 132 
f AUGUST .. 99-5 85-7—«145.=«100°6 = 110-2 «134-9 == 445-6 | $ 565 89-8 131 
SEPTEMBER 99-2 89-6 145 99-0 108-6 134-0 427-9 | J 88:9 130 
89°5 cee es | 106-6 | 801 146 98-0 107-1 133:1 414-2 88-9 129 
: NOVEMBER... 106-4 90°7 148 97-9 106-6 131°9 408-3 | 88°5 129 
DECEMBER.. 105°S = 90-6 | 147 103-7 130-4 404-4 


‘London * The indices 


le index comparison. which are for the 1st of the month, are entered for the previous month to facilitate 
ourtesy 2 Gold index, 


p* 
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Some Westminster Bank Branches 
By Professor C. H. Reilly 


MONG the recent branches opened by the West- 
A nninste Bank are several involving difficult and 
interesting architectural problems incidental to the 
changing times in which we live. There is the problem, 
for instance, of the bank which is inserted as it were into 
another building. How far should this insertion be 
assertive or assimilative ; how far, that is to say, should 
the new branch stand out as an independent entity, and 
yet how far should it maintain a friendly neighbourliness 
to the rest of the structure so as not to imperil its unity ? 
This problem in civic manners becomes all the more 
insistent when the original building was a private house. 
Then there is the problem of the bank building in the 
centre of a town where no residence or offices are required 
above the bank proper and consequently where only a 
low building is needed and yet that has to be placed in a 
street of far higher structures. How far is the bank 
building entitled to call attention to itself by a great 
contrast in height without laying itself open to the 
charge of mock humility? This, again, is a question of 
civic manners. Then there is the bank standing for the 
present isolated in some new road. How far is it right 
that it should expose its bare flanks on the supposition 
that later on they will be covered by neighbouring 
buildings >—a very common problem of urban manners 
not confined to banks. Then there is the everlasting 
problem of the small bank in a residential area. How 
much is it entitled to arrogate to itself different clothes 
to suit its different purpose? Is a compromise possible ? 
If the bank is a tiny one-storey structure, is it advisable 
to attempt to give it a banking air by the addition of 
columns, pilasters, pediments and the other trappings of 
palaces? Among the interesting set of branches recently 
built by the Westminster Bank, all these problems are 
exhibited and solved in one way or another. The exam- 
ples selected have been chosen to exemplify these diffi- 
culties rather than because they are all intrinsically of 
the best architecture. Indeed, in one case, one may say 
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GROSVENOR GARDENS BRANCH, 
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the example shows the reverse, but nevertheless it is a 
useful warning. 

The Grosvenor Gardens branch, of which Mr. F. 
Etchells is the architect, is the case of a bank being 
inserted into what was once a large Victorian town 
house of the ornate and elaborate architecture, half 
French, half Italian, and wholly nouveau riche, popular 
in that era. What was Mr. Etchells, the exponent of 
modernism, the translator of Le Corbusier, to do when 
faced with inserting a bank into the ground storey of 
such a pile? Would he show his horror of the super- 
structure, and with the help of steel girders force in a 
piece of purely functional design in flat contrast to it? 
He did nothing of the kind. “Just as Mr. Epstein can 
draw the figure with the realism of the old masters when 
he likes, so Mr. Etchells can use the classical motives 
like the ablest exponent of them when he chooses. Here 
he has done this, but with a restraint which makes his 
ground storey not only an admirable base to the ornate 
structure above, but an actual improvement to the unity 
and strength of the building on what went before, as can 
be judged from the surroundings. His square-headed 
windows and his unbroken frieze and cornice give a 
much steadier effect than the original windows with 
curved heads and the frieze broken by key blocks. Yet 
this ground storey is obviously a business storey, and 
from its sedateness probably a bank. Its windows could, 
in their severity, light no domestic morning-room or 
entrance hall. The ‘deep recess for the door, the con- 
tinuous rustication of the walls admirably suggest that 
safe-keeping quality which is the essence of banking. 
The result therefore is both an excellent example of 
civic manners as well as a difficult architectural problem 
solved in a first-class way. The bank and its architect 
are to be heartily congratulated. 

The next problem is that of the low bank building 
in a street of higher ones. This is exemplified by the 
Warminster branch by Messrs. Petter and Warren. 
A lofty banking hall, with possible storage space in the 
roof, is apparently all the bank required. How were 
their architects to give sufficient weight to this one- 
storey structure not to upset the balance of the street ? 
As far as this problem could be solved, it has been 
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successfully solved here by the general weight given to 
the facade. The architects have obtained this weight 
by their three circular windows which, while being very 
distinctive in themselves, allow a large field of plain 
brickwork around them. The resulting massive-looking 
brick wall is then crowned with a full entablature of 





[Peter and Warres 


BANI< 


Bis 
1 


BRANCH AT WARMINSTER, WESTMINSTER 


architrave, frieze and cornice, the latter fully developed. 
Above this again is a good balustrade. All this upper 
part of the bank therefore more than balances as regards 
Weight of interest the buildings on either side, and 
especially the weedy one on the right, with its thin 
rectangular windows and extra storey. The street sky- 
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line must suffer a little, of course, by the notch cut 
into it, but it will be noticed that the bank has done 
all it can to make the exposed flanks of the neighbouring 
buildings inoffensive. Where the design of this facade 
fails, apart from this question of civic manners, is in 


PESTMINSTER BANK LIM 





F. Hall Jone 
BRANCH AT SOUTHALL, WESTMINSTER BANK 
the very lop-sided arrangement of the door and the two 
ground-floor windows. The dropping of the door, which 
the pointed pediment above it is quite unable to justify, 
is particularly unfortunate under such strongly marked 
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horizontal lines as the row of circular windows and the 
entablature and balustrade give. 

We now come to two banks standing up by them- 
selves with exposed flanks. They are the Southall branch 
by Mr. F. Hall Jones, and the Burgess Hill branch by 
Messrs. Buckland & Haywood. Both these banks have 
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BT ms 
{rchitect Buckland and Haywood 
BRANCH AT BURGESS HILL, WESTMINSTER BANK 

had their fronts designed as facades to be backed up by 
other facades, though it is clear that the former will 
always have at least one exposed flank. In both cases 
the facades are designed with a diminishing richness 
irom the ground upwards and with no main cornice to 
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crown the composition. This omission of the crowning 
cornice is a modern notion to give a feeling of strength 
and mass. It certainly suggests that the building is a 
rectangular solid mass cut off at a certain height. This 
being so, it seems unwise to trick out the rest of the 
building with elaborate and delicate classical detail as in 
the Southall branch, and particularly to carry this detail 
so high up in the structure as is done there by the 
cornices over the two end second-floor windows. Messrs. 
3uckland & Haywood’s method of simplification of detail 





BRANCH AT NEW MILTON, WESTMINSTER BANK 


in their Burgess Hill branch certainly seems to suit a 
cornice-less building better. If the two buildings are 
contrasted, it will be seen how much stronger is theirs 
with its ground floor of three strong circular arches, its 
plain, strong band over the ground storey instead of a 
highly articulated cornice, and its good field of brick- 
work left by the windows above. The interest in the 
Burgess Hill bank again is focussed in the one central 
pedimented window to the first floor, and not spread 
out over the whole facade. Hence it seems to me this 
building can be cut off abruptly yet satisfactorily at the 
top and the sides, and can stand isolation much better 
than the richer but weaker Southall branch. This latter, 
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... ACCURACY..... 


Burroughs ELECTRIC Calculator 


The following are some of its 
features :— 


Easily carried from desk to 
desk. 


Uniform key touch. 

9 key depressed as easily as 
1 key. 

Each key always registers its 
full value, and cannot register 
any other value. 

Instant electric clearance of 
dials. 

Dials are large and figures 
easily read. 

Full electric operation removes 
fatigue. 


There are over 100 different 
Styles of Burroughs Adding, 
Book-keeping, Calculating and 
Accounting Machines for every 
kind of Bank, large or small. 





The Burroughs Electric Calculator will 
handle all bank calculations quickly, easily 
and accurately. Its great speed reduces 
the time of all calculations to an absolute 
minimum. Its numerous applications 
cover every department. 


It can advantageously be used in casting 
and checking interest decimals and com- 
mission charges, convetting and checking 
currency figures, calculating rates of ex- 
change, verifying costs of Head Office 
Returns and preparing Value Date ladders 
for foreign accounts and for all other 
work involving addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division. 

Burroughs Banks Department will gladly 
supply further information or arrange a 
demonstration of this machine. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LTD. 

Chesham House, 136-150, Regent St., LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Branches ina'l 
Regent 7061 (11 lines). Principal Cities. 
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however, if one had not had the Burgess Hill one to contrast 
with it, would, it is only fair to say, be considered a good 
bank, and, indeed, considerably abov e the average. 

The remaining three illustrations can be taken 
together. They are all examples of little suburban 
banks trying to be dignified in difficult surroundings 
and without much weight of substance in themselves. 
The first, the New Milton branch, has been selected as 
the — example—a solution of the problem which should 
never again be attempted by anyone. The solution, if 
it can be called such, is to try and make the bank itself 
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BRANCH AT RAYLEIGH, WESTMINSTER BANK 


part of a semi-detached suburban villa, and to build it 
as such in the hope that it will lie down happily with 
the other villas. Happiness, however, is not often to be 
achieved by pretences. All that has resulted in this case 
is the appearance of an ordinary stone bank having been 
pushed under and into an eligible villa residence, which 
it will shortly throw off—or one hopes so. Even so, 
it is difficult to believe that the man who designed the 
bank part also designed the building above, with its 
perky little half- timbered gable and its windows divided 
in the upper sash and not in the lower. The spirit of 
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Hamibros Bank 


Li mited. 


41.Bishopsgate, 
London E.C.2. 
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(Incorporated in Egypt. Ltability of Members ts Limited.) 


HEAD OFFICE : CAIRO. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - - : - £3,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND .- . - - - - £3,000,000. 


London Agency : 
6 and 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in 


EGYPT and the SUDAN. 


A. M. B O N N E R 9 TD. oie 


30 LIME ST. and 7 BLOMFIELD ST. 
LONDON, E.C.3 LONDON, E.C.2 
cil 0794 RU B B E " TA M PS cor oe 


DATING STAMPS, URGENT ORDERS AUTOMATIC NUMBERING AND 


ENDORSING INKS AND — DATING MACHINES, COMPANY 
SELF-INKING PADS A Speciality SEALS, GENERAL ENGRAVERS 
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the villa, however, reappears in the elaborate brick 
railing in front of the building, with piers of three different 
heights and an outline on the ground which appears to 
conflict once more with the lines of the stone bank. 
This example, however, has only been selected to throw 
into greater relief the next two, the Rayleigh branch by 
Mr. Braxton Sinclair and the Hindhead one by Messrs. 
Falkner & Aylwin. Both these are charming little 
structures, the former a trifle too self-conscious, perhaps, 
with its elaborate door with Adam detail and fanlight— 
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BRANCH AT HINDHEAD, WESTMINSTER BANK 


a little too lace-like for everyday cottage wear. The 
latter, using the arch motive again and dropping the 
cornice down to a band as in the Burgess Hill branch, 
obtains, in spite of its minute size, quite a monumental 
feeling. To this effect the strong jointing of the brick- 
work and the general rustication of the front by sinking 
a course of bricks at regular intervals add greatly. 
Though both are very good, this little Hindhead branch, 
with its directness and masculine character, is, I think, 
more in the spirit of our time than the Rayleigh building, 
charming as that is with its air of elegant politeness. 











